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ORPHAN'S SOUVENIR. 

THE ORPHANS. 

Society, in some respects, proceeds upon the 
principles of mutual Insurance, inasmuch as the 
absolutely destitute can claim the bare necessa- 
ries of life from those who are more prosperous. 
The promptings of humanity and the requirements 
of law, alike impel us to make this imperfect com- 
pensation for the inequalities of fortune. This 
charity or justice is, in many cases, however, ad- 
ministered somewhat grudgingly, from the con- 
viction that abject want is more commonly the 
deserved punishment of vicious or criminal habits, 
which a judicious humanity would relieve only 
just so far as was necessary to preserve life and 
give time for repentance. In such cases, the 
warmer emotions of the heart are mingled with 
sterner considerations of what is due to vice or 
crime ; but in the case of the helpless orphan, 
justice itself relaxes the severity of her frown, and 
permits all the gushing sympathies of our nature 
to pour forth unrepressed . WbaXsN ^\ '^'^ >^\^i?5^a. 
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may have done, the orphan, in its infant helph 
ness and the guilelessness of its tender years, is 
innocent in the eye of morality as well as the 
law. There may have been vice or crime some- 
where, to lead to destitute orphanage ; but no stain 
of it rests upon the orphan, to check or cool our 
sympathies for its misfortune. 

There is no kind of misfortune which presents 
so strong an appeal to the best feelings of the hu- 
man heart, as that which pleads in the person of 
the destitute infant orphan. The destitution of 
their condition pleads eloquently for that aid which 
their situation so touchingly requires. The sym- 
pathies are deeply moved by their bereavement 
and helplessness, and society readily recognises 
and cheerfully fulfils its obligations to supply to 
them the place of the parents of which they have 
been deprived by the dispensations of Providence, 
The city of Rochester has not been unmindful of 
its duty in this respect. In a thriving town like 
this ; of rapid growth ; with a mixed population 
of every variety of condition, gathered from both 
continents, it would naturally happen that the 
number of destitute orphans would, from the or- 
dinary casualties of such a place, be considerable* 
For some space of time, there was no department 
of charity appropriated specially to the relief of 
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this species of misfortune, and it found alleviation 
only through the ordinary channels. In Febru- 
ary, 1837, the ladies, who are ever the leaders in 
such charitable enterprises, formed a society ex* 
pressly for the relief of orphans ; and the Roches- 
ter Orphan Asylum was incorporated March 23, 
1838. The leading object has been pursued 
with unremitting attention, ever since the 
commencement of the enterprise under the judi- 
cious auspices of the ladies, who have been princi- 
pally its managers. The duties of parents have, 
through the instrumentality of this institution, 
been faithfully discharged to more than two hun- 
dred children who have been received under its 
care. These duties have not been confined merelv 
to the furnishing of these bereaved ones with food 
and clothing ; but they have been extended, with 
all a parent's care, to their intellectual and moral 
culture, and providing for their future welfare, 
usefulness, and happiness. Their minds and 
hearts have been taught by judicious instruction ; 
they have been trained to industrious habits ; pro- 
vided with suitable places at the proper age ; in 
not a few instances adopted from motives of affec- 
tion, into respectable families, as children ; and 
every attention has been paid to their wants and 
well-being, which parental care could ^^<xs^sXa. 
As the institution exexcises «u ^^\ew>^ % ^\5^^K^^^ 
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is desirous of acquiring a parent's advantages, bi 
gathering these interesting children of misfortunt 
under a roof of their own, and securing a perma 
nent home for the great family of orphans. 

By the noble munificence of John Greig, c 
Canandaigua, the Asylum has acquired amp! 
and beautiful grounds for the site of an orphan' 
house. The liberal testamentary bequest of Dai%s 



lEL M. Chittenden, late of the town of Riga, ha^ 
furnished the institution with the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars towards its erection ; while the in- 
come of a lot of land, the munificent donation of 
Peckham Barker, of Rochester, supplies about 
one hundred and fifty dollars per annum, toward 
its support. The erection of an ample but, in ev- 
ery respect, suitable building, has been commen- 
ced, and our citizens are making every eflRDrt to 
complete, furnish, and fit it for the reception of 
this famUy of orphans, and to secure for them a 
never-failing support, through the deep and hon- 
est sympathies of our nature. To aid in this ob- 
ject, this volume has been prepared ; and it courts 
public favor through the loveliest of the celestial 
graces, which the worth of the object, if not the 
merit of the work, may secure ; though it may 
appeal to the charity of the reader by a double 
claim — charity for the Orphan, and charity for 
the Orphan's SouvEmu, g 
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Gentle reader ! do you remember the 28th of 
February, 1836 ? On that day the sun succeed* 
ed, after a hotly contested struggle, in dispersing 
the clouds and mist, and poured the light of his 
countenance on the ice-bound, snow-clad pwUeus 
of our beautiful city. So common, however, is 
this occurrence, that it may not serve to stimulate 
your recollection; certainly, however, when I 
remind you that on that day the mail-coach ar. 
rived from the east — that among its occupants was 
your faithful servant, the reminiscent — that him- 
self and personal property were safely deposited 
chez lui — that after the usual and proper saluta- 
tions of friends, he was heard, in tones affectedly 
careless, but decidedly subdued and trembling, 
to inquire, " Is Miss Clara in town just now ?" 
this day, with all the incidents aforesaid, will oc- 
cur to you, as freshly as the present time, 

Clara Harding was my cynosure — my morning 
star — the ocean of my thoughts ; and having thus 
drawn similes from sea and he&veii) 1 ^'^xsl ^o^ 
nothing on earth to add. 
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Life in the universities of this country, often de- 
velopes the fancy at the expense of the judgment. 
Who can pass any length of time in otio cum dig,y 
getting up theatricals, devouring romances and 
what is so appropriately termed light literature, 
managing affaires de cceur, and other contrivances 
to nourish ennui and murder time, without neg- 
lecting the present; and, where there is any hope 
or ambition at all, carving out in imagination a 
splendid but specious future ? 

Clara was the life and light of my future. 
Three or four years of college life were enough 
to invest her with every charm, whether imagined, 
observed, or recorded in history or fiction. " She 
must be gay, yet dignified," 1 thought; " learned, 
but witty ; firm, yet gentle ; stately as Juno, and 
graceful as Diana ; amiable as Venus, yet mod- 
est as Minerva. A skilful housekeeper, she 
must yet be able with me to traverse the realms 
of psychology and metaphysics ; and let her es- 
pecially despise the contamination of any thing 
common or vulgar." 

With the concluding reflection I reached the 
home of Mr, Harding, and the servant announced 
my summons — " How do you do, Jane ? Is Miss 
Clara at home ?" 

" Gracious ! it is — it can't be — Mt.Fted^xv^VLl 
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No, Sir ! she's 'tending a meeting of the ladies, 
at Mrs. Parkes', about the awful 'sylum." 

" What ! the — Clara — Orphan Asylum, do you 
mean ?" 

" Yes, Sir.'' 

Here was news : the refined, the delicate Clara 
— she, so romantic, so spirituelle, engaged in col- 
lecting and scraping into one heap the refuse of 
the streets and abodes of poverty. 

" 1 won't believe it ; there is some mistake. 
Where did you say, Jane ? O, Mrs. Parkes', 
Chatham-street. Very well : I'll go and satisfy 
myself by actual inspection." 

On the way I met Mr. Ledyard, a wealthy old 
gentleman. 

" How are you, Stapleton ?" he said. 

" Quite well — I thank you, Sir." 

" When did you come in ?" 

" Only this morning." 

'^ Ah ! then perhaps you have not heard that 
we are about establishing an Orphan " 

" No ! and Mr. Ledyard, I am in haste : 

good morning. Sir." 

He stood for a moment, amazed — shook his 
head, and walked on. 

The next man was Mr. Jenkins. 

" Eh ! Jenkins, how do you do 1" 
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" Very well, I thank you, Stapleton, 
ton, will you excuse me just at this n*. 
I'm in a great hurry on matters connects 
the Orphan Asylum." 

" O, certainly : good morning, Jenkins.' 

'' Has the world run mad about these bi 
I muttered. 

Mrs. Parkes' was soon found. As the street 
was opened, I saw that the door of the dra\ 
room stood ajar. Some one was speaking : it 
a female voice — not an ordinary voice, for it 
Clara herself who spoke. Passing by the ; 
vant, I fixed myself stealthily, so as to obtaii 
full view of the company. It was a scene 
Allston. Thirty or forty ladies, in whose featui 
were blended intellect and benevolence, sat abo 
the room. They were evidently highly interest 
by the words of Clara, who stood before the chf 
of the presiding officer — her tall and graceful fi 
ure beautifully developed by her attitude a; 
movements. Her slight and trembling hai 
clasped a small roll of papers, and her full, dai 
and beaming eye was fixed upon the Preside] 
who would not preside on such conditions ? B 
soon these words arrested my attention : 

" Yes, madam, I think that any man of abili 
who refuses to aid us in this matter, is worthy 
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disregard. From myself he wpuld certainly re- 
ceive it. It is uot in the splendor of wealth, the 
pride of power, or in the glitter and blaze of fash- 
ion, that the noblest traits of humanity display 
themselves. No ! there is more of divinity in his 
soul who sustains one life or purifies one heart, 
than inspired Napoleon on the field of Austerlitz.'* 

" Can this be," I murmured, " the elegant, the 
fashionable Clara Harding — she who once" 
in my anxiety to see her, I forgot my anxiety not 
to be seen, and was discovered. Recognitions 
and explanations followed, and I was allowed to 
remain and witness their proceedings, 

" Miss Harding," I began, as we rode home- 
ward, " have you seen the Elssier ?" 

" No, Mr. Stapleton, my time in New- York 
was exhausted in examining their asylums, in or- 
der to improve our own." 

" You've read Bulwer's last, I presume ?" 

" Indeed I have not. Being Secretary of our 

Institution, I have been compelled to expend much 

time and care in recording its proceedings." 

: I absolutely could stand it no longer ; but, 

\ bursting forth into a sneering laugh, asked her if 

she intended to act as governess to any little 

j cherub. She answered sweetly : 

" If you will accompany rcv^, Xo-tmsixq^ ^X^"^ 
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show you one as near a seraph in inno< 
beauty, as you can conceive ; and he 
quite romantic, too." 

4e 4e 4e % 9ic % 

To-morrow came, and away we ro 
Asylum — I, Frederick Stapleton; to lool 
cropped heads and checked aprons of a 
^re;/boted orphans — she, Clara Harding 
mirror of elegance, to talk with the Mai 
brown bread and potatoes. 

" There," said Clara, pointing, " see tl 
Those four children are the Leonards, 
you seen their mother, as I did, when t] 
were conveying her to the State Prisor 
arms about the neck of a manager, prj 
in the most plaintive and affecting tones 
and save her children.' No fiction c 
draw tears, so many or so pure. An( 
Mr. Stapleton, that mother has now ref( 
is even said she was unjustly confined 
her good conduct when in durance, rej 
the Governor. Sweet to her was it t 
again those children innocent as when ] 

** Miss Harding," I replied, " it is n< 

tive of all this philanthropy, that I cond 

rather, that you, and others like you if 

here are, should approach vu\ganly w\^ 
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" Sir," said Clara with sparkling eyes, " what 
of vulgar or low can you discern in those grace- 
ful, black-eyed Howarths ? Thank Heaven, Na- 
ture bestows beauty and the graces where she 
wil Is. She never asks, * Will he be a ndUicmaire ? 
will he be a lord V I wish you had been with 
us when we found them in a hovel — their mother 
dead — the father intoxicated by her corpse — no 
food — no light — no fire ! Did any fear of con- 
tamination distress the good Dr. R , when he 

watched, with skilful care, the poor, lame, burned 
Helen Howarth ? He looks for, and will he not 
find, his reward in heaven ?" 

*' Miss Clara, you are eloquent !" 

" It is not the eloquence of thought, but feel- 
ing,"' she replied. 

'* Granted : it is still eloquence, as, I warrant, 
thinks that little rogue just behind you, with the 
saucy face." 

Clara turned, and laughingly said, " The 
term is quite apropos. Saucy is his name, and 
saucy he was when we found him. He was 
playing about the Arcade, dirty and ragged. We 
asked his name : ' Saucy Bill,' he said sharply. 
** Where do you live ?" *Any where.' " Where 
is your home ?" * No where.' " But now he is 
quite tamed and docile, and he sa^^ Vi^ \^n^^\:m4 
well" 
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" Saucy Bill seems to love some otl 
that little girl laughs at his roguery." 

"Pretty Harriet Mitchell—* Little Rou 
we used to call her— only two years old 
cidedly the pet of the family." 

" She has a good-natured face ; not i 
bly intellectual." 

" Intellectual !" cried Clara ; " Loo 
are a brother and a sister — mark the pa 
tual-face of John Carr. Can Mr. F 
Stapleton produce from the world of fasl 
protege of his own, on whose features, 
mortal soul has written language more 
ble ! Before his sister was brought hith- 
alone, he was sad: ask his thoughts, 
would say he thought of his little si 
was left behind ; that his father and mot 
dead, and she had none to take care of 
himself — he, a boy of six years ; and si 
be sick, he said. One day his sister cai 
boy sprang up, clapped his hands, and c 
fully, * Sister, come back ! Sister Ma 
back !' And, of all the children, Frances 
was his favorite. She died of grief. R 
from Mount Hope, from the burial of hei 
she murmured soflly, * I, too, shall die so( 
truly, she fell like a flower from the 
stock." 
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'< Has Miss Harding forgotten the little seraph 
she promised to exhibit — free of charges, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" Forgotten ! by no means," she answered ; 
«^ but I think she is absent just now. No— there ! 
Come hither, Hannah, and tell me and the gen- 
tleman who you are." 

I must confess she was a pretty child* Like 
Clara's, her eyes were black and lustrous ; her 
dark hair shone in ringlets, rich and beautiful ; 
in complexion, she was a lively brunette ; but 
the expression of her features, I most admired : 
it was archness — playfulness, softened by the 
touch of sadness. She too was one of the thinking 
ones ; but courage and hope seemed to overawe 
apprehension. She came modestly to Clara's 
side, and looked up to her face so confidingly, so 
appealingly, that it brought to mind that passage 
in King John, where Arthur says to Hubert, 
who has in hands the hot irons for burning out 
his eyes, " O spare mine eyes, though to no use 
but to look on you !" 

"What is your name, my dear?" asked Miss 
Harding. 

"Hannah Adams," she answered, and her 
voice was sofl and touching. 

" How old are you, Hannah V' 
2 
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"Five years old," she said. 

" Do you remember your parents V* 

" No ma'm, not very well ; they would hi 
loved me, but I was with a man who struck i 
and a woman who used to send me with a boi 
to get it filled. She was very tall, and she wh 
ped me when it was empty. But I had a lit 
sister — she had blue eyes, and her hands w 
very small." 

" Where is your sister now, my dear ?" 

" I don't know : the tall woman took her awj 
and left me with the man." 

" Why do you weep, Hannah ? Here ! see he 
these are nice new gloves for you to wear, so t 
your hands need not feel cold." 

" Oh ! I thank you," was her answer ; s 
then she said, "Will sister come back ?" 

"Perhaps. Be a good girl. There! now 
and play." Clara turned to me and added : " T 
* perhaps' meant more than you imagine, Mr. S 
pleton. An excellent lady, travelling westwa 
met a woman and a little girl. The woman v 
very tall, and was the mother of the child. ^ 
seemed familiar with poverty and vice. The ch 
was uncommonly lovely. Did you observe H; 
nah's smile when she took the gloves ?" 

"J did," was my reply ; " and I noticed 
remarkable expression -it gave lo Yvei mo\x\\\?' 
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'* It was that very peculiarity," rejoined Miss 
Harding, " which enabled the lady to identify tlie 
sisters. She had seen Hannah — remembered her 
face and smile — and she instantly traced the re- 
semblance. The mother would not permit her to 
adopt the child ; but, anxious to recover the eld- 
est, she has brought the other to Rochester. She 
is now at our house. To-morrow, they will be 
brousht tofrether, and then we shall know the 
truth." 

On our return, Clara invited me to witness the 
re-unicm — adding, playfully, as I left her at the 
door, '* I shall want your subscription, to-morrow." 
* * mt <¥ * * ^ 

I loved Clara Harding ! I loved her mind and 
her person well and passionately, and with the in- 
consistency of love. I saw, with regret, her de- 
votion to any other sentiment or passion than love. 
How all my views of character changed, how 
utterly were the structures of three years of fancy 
annihilated, by the energy and sympathy of this 
pure, true-hearted girl ! Vera! vidif victv^ sum! 
I came ! I saw ! and was conquered ! An 
engagement of long standing existed between 
us ; and my mortification was excessive to find, 
on my return after a long separation, a changjQ Ivl 
her feelings and sentiments on c^t\»I\w ^&\3^^<&R^»< 

2* 
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The fear that Minerva had expelled Cupid firoo 
her premises, drawn the sting from his arrow% 
and quenched his torch, left me doubtful whether 
the engagement was not at an end ; and, with 
these feelings, I set out at the hour appointed." 

I found Miss Harding in the drawing-room. 
She said the children were in the house, apart from 
each other. She then left the room ; and, return- 
ing with the little Hannah, explained the manner 
of the experiment. 

" You observe, Mr. Stapleton, in the window 
of the conservatory, a number of gilded frames— 
we have frequently used them with considerable 
effect in Tableaux Vivans. They are so artfully 
arranged, that at this distance, and in this light, 
the keenest eye can not distinguish the living faoe 
from the likeness on the canvass, when placed 
beside it. My office is to place the youngest 
child so as to give her the appearance of a per. 
trait — your part is to direct the attention of the 
eldest to the drawings and paintings about the 
rooms, until her eye falls casually upon the living 
features." 

I acquiesced silently in the plan, Clara's 
beauty, intellect, and lofty character deprived roe 
of audacity, and dispelled all fastidious notions of 
taste and fashion. 
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The little girl was delighted with the rich colors 
and costumes of the paintings. Her remarks were 
sensible and intelligent. Gradually, her eye 
wandered to the windows, looking out upon the 
flowers and plants. Then I watched her eye nar- 
rowly. Never — never shall I forget the gradual 
change of expression in her countenance when 
the face of her sister met her view. It was not 
sudden, nor instantaneous ; first wonder, then in- 
quiry, then doubt — then the eye dilated, and she 
moved slowly up to the seeming portrait. I kept 
myself close by her side. Within a few feet of 
the object, she paused. How intense was that 
gaze ! The face moved in the frame. The family 
smile broke forth at once from both. Hannah 
sprang forward, crying, " It's Kate ! it's Kate !" 
and Kate, poor little thing, would have jumped 
from the stand ; but Clara held her back, allow- 
ing her to stretch forward just far enough to em- 
brace and kiss her affectionate sister. As I raised 
Hannah for this purpose, my face was brought 
into tempting proximity to the beautiful hand of 
Clara — a temptation I could not resist, and the 
result of which was that I was left to sustain the 
united sisters on my own responsibility. 

As Clara left the conservatory, I summoned 
courage and faltered oul, " "Nlias "ft^t^wv^A ^2kx 
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entirely a convert to your views. I will no 
subscribe myself, but collect subscriplio 
Orphan or any other Asylums; but espe 
to Lunatic Asylums, of some one of wh 
shall shortly become an inmate, unless yo\ 
not resolved to confine your charity to the f< 
exclusively." 

Clara's hand trembled a little ; a slight 
crept over her face, but she answered quid 

" Mr. Frederick Stapleton is aware that i 
cle is a physician, to whom he had better 
immediately." 

This was enough ; yet I continued, " Sh 
be confined in his house, would Miss Hj 
ever condescend to inquire after the welf 
the patient ?" 

" On one condition only," she replied, 
ladies who conduct the affairs of the As 
have resolved to publish a work for its b 
This book is to be sold at a public Fair, a] 
the benefit of the Asylum. If Mr. Stapleto: 
siders insanity as the full developement ( 
romantic temperament, he can certainly cont 
something commemorative of the happy ' Re- 
he has just beheld." 

With these words, she left the apartment. 

This recital is the performance o^ V\va\. 
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tion. After many futile efforts to rob the ideal, 
the sublime, and the picturesque, of some of their 
ornaments, Mr. Frederick Stapleton was com- 
pelled to confine himself to a round, unvarnished 
tale and detail ; and if Miss Clara does not consent 
to another and more important * Re-urdony he will 
join the courteous reader, in ascribing the dis- 
grace of the whole matter, to the young lady in 
question. 



PRAYER. 

^ Tis sweet to see the infant kneel by its fi 

mother's side, 
And lisp the simple words of prayer^ at gei 

eventide ; 
And sweet to see the care-worn man, when nx) 

ing sheds its ray, 
Breathe grateful words of prayer and praise. 

Him who rules the day. 

But with a sweeter, purer joy, the holy bos 

swells, 
When Beauty, at the shrine of prayer, her tr 

in Heaven tells ; 
And turning from the joys of earth, dwells 

her Savior's love. 
And asks, in tones most eloquent, a blissful ho 

above. 



THE GAME OF LIFE. 

Genius may display itself in almost any 
thing. From no sphere is it excluded. From 
no region is it driven, like our first parents from 
Eden, by some flaming sword, forbidding its ap- 
proach to the spot which, with its presence, might 
be a paradise. It can throw a fascinating inter- 
est around the trite and common, as well as de- 
velope it in the wild and magnificent. It may 
appear as truly in the etching or the line engra- 
ving, as in the most sublime poetry, the most 
splendid painting or sculpture, or the most grand 
and imposing architecture. 

MoRiTz Retzsch is the Genius of etching. He 
is, at the same time, the Milton and the Shak- 
speare of the graver and the pencil. Though 
scarcely known in this country, he is highly hon- 
ored abroad, as one of the most efiective and 
picturesque of artists — one whose productions, 
ranging alike through the gentle, the lovely, the 
terrible, and the awful, have associated his name 
with all that is beautiful, touching awd ^M\>^\\SNfo« 
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A collection of his etchings, under the tit 
" Fancies," was published in 1834. TTliey 
full of spirit, and life, and power ; and the 
pression they made upon the writer, at that ti 
will not soon be forgotten. Some of them v 
" Hope deceived," " The soul of man upon » ^*^ 
Sphynx," " The scourging of genius," " The ^ 
pose of love," &c. dec. These very titles speak 
of genius-— of an original, inventive, poweHol 
mind. They prepare us to expect much fromthi 
subjects to which they point ; and the expectatiff 
will not be disappointed. 

But perhaps the most effective and striking of I 
all the etchings of our artist, is the one whose 
title is at the head of this article, " The Chm- 
flayers^'' or "TAe Game of Life J*' In this, with a 
power and felicity that belong only to geniitf} 
Retzsch has pictured to us a scene and fbmtf 
that fill us, as we gaze, with terror and delight— 
with thoughtfulness and grief. We are delighted 
as we trace the wondrous "/anczes" of the artist. 
We fear and tremble as we think of their refe- 
rence to ourselves. He has given us a design, of 
which it is hardly too much to say, that it should 
be hung up in the study of every artist, in the 
chamber of every young man, in the closet of 
every father's meditations, in the oratory of every 
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lother's prayers. It is Satan, the spirit of dark- 
ass, playing with man the game for his soul f 

The scenery is chosen with reference to the 
iarful thought to be expressed. The very place 
I which the game is played, id in keeping with 
18 presence of that dark being, with whom is as- 
>ciated to our minds all that is alarming and 
orrible. It is a wide vault — its arch formed by 
ivo lizard-shaped monsters, whose mis-shapen 
eads rest on the claws with which they adhere 
losely to the two pillars, down which they seem 
) be creeping. The upper surface of the tomb 
within this vault, is chiselled into a chess-hoardy 
nd on this is played, by the antagonists, the game 
fUfe! 

On one side, sits Man, as a fair and noble look- 
ng youth, his head with its curling locks, resting 
n his hand, and his countenance full of serious, 
nxious thought. Opposite to him, is Satan, the 
►rince of darkness, seated in a chair, one of the 
.rms of which is an open-mouthed lion, " seeking 
vhom he may devour ;" while lower down appears 
me of the claws, resting on the skull of one who 
las been beaten in the game by Satan, and then 
)een destroyed by him. About him is a broad 
iloak, from which his bony right hand and claw, 
ike fingers are put forth for \\\e ^^.tna. \TvV\^^'w^^ 
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is the long and crooked feather from the oock'i 
tail — with the ancients, the emhlem of malice. 
The feaiures of his countenance are noble, for be 
is still an angel, though fallen ; but their expm^ 
non, as becomes his fallen state, is devilish tod 
hateful, full of coldness, and falsehood, and era- 
elty. His brow is knit, and his eye fixed in de- 
moniac eagerness on the game, while the hand oo 
the chin may either conceal a horrid smile tbtt 
the prize will soon be won, or hide the lip com- 
pressed and the teeth grinding, in wrath that d^ 
liverance may yet be possible. 

Between the two players, and a little in the I 
back ground, stands an angel, gentle and lovely, 
with outspread wings — the guardian spirit of tbe 
youth. To dri^^ hiAaway, is beyond the powtt 
of Satan. Only the'youqg man hinfiself can re- 
nounce and thus banish him. But on the other 
hand, the angel, like conscience, can only 4g^ 
and counsel, not absolutely control his conduct. 
This guardian spirit is looking down in sorrow on 
the game, and in view of its critical state, is 
almost ready to despair and depart, and yet seems 
waiting in hope for the best. 

And now for the game itself. On SaUm^s side, 
the King is his own image, muffled indeed in % 
cloak, but still known at once. His Queen, t 
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voluptuous female, with unveiled bosom, is Pk<u 
ntref her lefl hand pointing to her seductive 
charms, while her right holds out the intoxicating 
cup. Tho six officers of Satan are Ax«tncc«. 
The first is Indolence^ of heavy form, with a 
swine's head, and hanging arms, sitting on an jan- 
hewn block of wood. The second is Anger, rash 
arid headlong, liko iho turkey-cock that flies into 
a rage with every object, and having the head of 
that easily excited bird. The third is PridCf mo- 
vring stiffly forward, wearing a featl^r oroWn, 
and with the head tossed backwards, as if in 
4Corn ; spurs are on his heels — an order on his 
breast — a full purse in one hand, and the other 
stretched haughtily forth, as if giving command. 
He seems looking back at his sn^did peacock's 
hail, which, as it is spro&'d for display, hides from 
Il)8 own eyes tho parts which it leaves exposed to 
the view of others. Tho fourth is Falsehood, 
spotted like the tiger, and with the head of a cat — 
^ne hand on the breast, as if to assure good faith ; 
Virhilo the other hides a dagger behind \\fir back. 
The fifth is Avai^ce and Ewty in one perdoui bent 
aod lean, gnawing its owiKliand, and pressing a 
pasket ilnder its arms. Tho sixth and last is C/n- 
belief^-tx bold and impudent figure, horned aUd 
vrith hands to its sides, as if in token of self-suffi- 



m 
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•>j oiency, and overthrowing a cross with its foot. 
The eight Pawns are doubts — small harpy-shaped 
creatures, with wings like hats, and sharp teeth, 
ready to devour. 

On the side of the Human Being, his own soul 
is represented as the King, with a hroad *robe 
firmly drawn ahout him, and the wings of the 
butterfly on his shoulders, in token onrnmortality. 
tiis Queen is Religion — the most powerful of all 
V. defences — a noble, majestic female, with angel- 
wings, one hand outstretched as though giving 
protection, and the other holding the cross, the 
emblem of our faith. The^r^^ of his officers is 
Hope, resting on her anchor, and looking forward 
as in expectation. The second is Truth, with a - 
lighted torch, ^nd. ^ reflecting shield, standing 
with Hope fts jRastle on her side. The third is 
Peace, with the palm-branch in her hand. The 
fourth is Humility, her head bent in prayer, and 
her person plainly clad. The fifth is Innocence, 
as a naked child, unsuspecting and guileless, and 
stretching forth its arms confidingly to all. And 
the sixth and last is Love — two children, affection- 
ately embracing each other, with cheek pressed 
to ch^k, while above them is a bright single starf 
'^tQ Pawns are angel-heads, winged>and worship- 
ping, signifying prayers ; for, as in chess, an offi* 

* 
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cer lost may be recovered by a pawn, so a spirit- 
ual loss may often be recovered by prayer. 

Sucb are the pieces on either side. As to 'the 
game, it stands ill for the human being. His 
adversary has already weakened the power of 
prayer, by taking from him several angel-heads. 
Love and Innocence are lost ; Humility is gone, 
and Peace, just seized, is still in his eagei 
grasp. Pleasure, Unbelief, and EvU Doubts^ 
are urgently pressing forward against Religion ; 
while she still stands, tranquil and sublime, pro- 
tecting Man, who, though attacked in so many 
ways, is still safe, and may hope for escape so 
long as she is not given up. Unhappy Man has 
only vanquished Anger, and overcome a single 
Doubt, And the danger of his potion is seen also 
in the ornaments about the sarcophagus, viz : — 
Psythe (the Soul) alarmed at the approach of 
Death ; two Death's heads, with fleshless jaws, 
seizing on her wings; she, horror-struck, stri- 
ving to escape, while if she succeeds, even for 
a moment, in getting away from her phantom- 
tormentors, then they, rooted as they are in the 
marble, will be unable to follow her, and she will 
i find that " the terrors of the grave shall not over- 
come the soul." % 

Such is the allegory, bold, aU\k\w%, w^\ca\s. 
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in perfect keeping in all its parts, and in all 
of meaning. None could have wrought it 
but an artist of fearful power, and of terribly 
quaintance with the realities of life and the ^ 
gers of the soul. It speaks, in every line, o:^^^ 
that is most serious in life. It admonishes us m 
solemn tones of the temptations that are always 
about us, and warns us that through indolence, 
pride, falsehood, avarice, envy, unbelief, and evil 
doubts, our souls are exposed to endless ruin ; and 
that it is only by struggling with these and over- 
coming them, we are safe. On the other hand^ it 
inculcates truth, humility, and love, peace which 
flows only from a good conscience, innocence with 
its child -like spirit, and hope with" its cheerful 
courage — the nledge of effort, the presage of vic- 
tory. It tells tra that prayer is the best shield 
against temptation ; and above all, that while 
religion is preserved, we are safe ; but if she is 
sacrificed, all is lost. Deeply, fellow-mortal, let 
these lessons be pondered. Remember that to 
you the Game of Life is in progress, and the stake 
is your own soul! 



THE EYE. 

" Sturmitfiiield that an examination of the eye was a cure 
for Atheism. Besides that conformity to optical principles 
which its internal constitution displays, and which alone 
amoonts to a manifestation of intelligence having heen ex« 
erted in the structure ; besides this, which forms, no doubt, 
the leading character of the organ, there is to be seen in 
every thing belonging to it and about it, an extraordinary 
degree of care and anxie^ for its preservation, due (if we 
may so speak) to its value and tendemess.'^'^PlLKT. 

"A truly cunning artisan shall construct many things 
equally deserving of admiration with ugr thing we see in 
nature!" — Marttn's Philosophy of NTturi. 

Proud Infidel ! 'tis false ! And now may the 
blasphemous words blister your lying tongue ! 
The clay has laughed to scorn the skill of the pot- 
ter ; the creature, offspring of yesterday, has de- 
fied thftCreator, whose being is " eternity !" Then 
hold to your steel, and stand ! for the God of Na- 
ture accepts the challenge, and demands the trial ! 
No space remains to build another universe ; but 
the Eye is a little and familiar thing which an 
inch shall more than span. MaVe t^^*^^ ^^x ^^ 

3 
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work ! and all earth shall stand umpire, while ooi 
hopes of a final resurrection and blessed immortal 
ity, we plight against your bold adventure. 

Build first the walls of defence ; the socket, th" 
cheek; and the nasal bones, and the projecting arc 
above, which shall guard the eye from extems 
violence. Plant the eye-brows in just proportio 
and arrangement, like tiles so overlapping, and ( 
such exact form and length, as that the acrid pe 
spiration which distils from the brows, shall f 
turned upon the open temples; dye them wil 
some dark pigment ; and for those who dwell ui 
der the vertical rays of a tropical sun, give a dark< 
hue. Attach a muscle of such curious workmai 
ship in mould and fixture, as that at your biddix 
its thousand fibres shall contract and depress tl 
overhanging thatch. 

Work now the lids of materials soft and plian 
adapt them accurately each to the other, and 
the smooth convexity of the eye. Place also tl 
oords which, moved by the intellectual actor b 
hind, shall enable him to raise the curtains, an 
looking forth, read in the face of his auditors, a 
plause or censure ; to be again dropped when t 
performer needs repose, or when the last gn 
drama is wound up. 

Dig a fountain just above iVve owx^x ^iv^^ 
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the lids, where, fed by perennial streams, it shall 
overflow and wash the adjacent plain. From the 
fountain draw ten thousand secret wires to the 
surface of the eje, so watchful and obedient as 
that, when touched by the smallest mote, they 
shall suddenly spring the tearful gates, and bear off 
the offending particle. Let it also be to the mind 
a safety valve, to be lifled when pleasure or pain 
moves the soul to excess ; the closure of which, 
when the passions are in hot ebullition, shall pro- 
duce disorganization and permanent derangement 
of the brain. 

Excavate at the inner angle a shelving lake^ 
and throw up from its base a rocky islet, well cov- 
ered with brambles and an oily exudation, design- 
ed, when the waters are agitated and cast upon its 
shores by the action of the lids, to catch and re- 
ain such particles as would obstruct its narrow 
utlet. This outlet build of cement finer than 
iirest porcelain, and of capillary dimensions, to 
>sorb the fluids which approach its mouth ; en- 
w it with a consciousness of its ofiioe and im- 
rtance ; make it irritable and impatient of in- 
t, that when provoked it shall bar its entrance 
refuse admission to all, until its tiny wrath is 
y appeased. Arrange along the slender bor- 
af each lid, minute sacs,slotedm>\v>axL^V^<;3s^ 
3* 
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matter, which shall constantly pour their conteato 
from narrow mouths upon the tarsi, as oil is laii 
upon the edge of the brimming bowl to prevent its 
overflow. Still farther, plant outside of these a 
double row of silken lashes, that when the lids aie 
nearly closed, they shall by interlacement effectu- 
ally exclude all particles of dust, yet admit the 
light. 

Ah ! it is a weary and vexatious task for such 
unpractised hands! Then rest a while ; for this 
inch of Creation, which at first seemed unworthy 
an artist's hour, is scarce begun ! You have 
raised the walls and built its towers-^the gates are 
hung — ^you have dug the fountains and the water- 
pools — ^you have sheltered all from baneful dews 
and the scorching sun ; but of the beautiful tem- 
ple within, not a stone is laid nor a timber hewn. 

Now mix your ores. Buy silver, gold, plati- 
num, iron, lead) and brass ; gather here all your 
metals, rare and costly, of all degrees of con- 
sistency, and strength, and malleabillity, and when 
you have carefully selected, fuse them together, 
and from your crucible mould a crystal like the 
'< cornea," transparent, tenacious, flexible, smooth, 
and polished, with the exact convexity and density 
necessary to a proper refraction and convergence 
of the rays of light. Next, form of opaque and 
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Stronger materials, a case in which the beveled 
edge of the '< cornea" shall be received like an 
optician's lens. Within this globe thus construct- 
ed, pour fluids of different densities, as in the per- 
feet achromatic telescope, to combine the rays, 
and prevent the imperfection of colors. 

In the anterior chamber of the eye, let the fluid 
be thin and pellucid, and enclosed in a fine, trans- 
parent capsule ; while the posterior chamber must 
be filled with a more consistent material, like 
melted glass, and divided into a multitude of mi- 
nute cellules by intersecting sepia. Between these 
two, place a 'double convex-lens of perfect form, 
its posterior surface the arc of a lesser circle than 
its anterior. Construct the lens of radiating and 
concentric fibres, the inner laminae dense, the outer 
soil and pulpy. The whole invest with a deli- 
cate capsule. 

Now mark ! If you err in any point with all 
these lenses and humors — if there be one minim 
of fluid too much — or if the lens be one line too 
convex, or its structure one grain too dense, or the 
relative proportion of each be changed one fraction, 
all your labor is vain. You may as well e^ifhoet 
with imperfect rules to ascertain ecYij/ikS^ or the 
course and return of the eccentric comet. 

But be not faint and discouraged ; for^ Tenvexs^^ 
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ber, the road to Fame was never a << swift higli- 
way," but always sadly rough and wearisonM^ 
and covered with difficulties thick as rocks upoa 
the mountain sides. Yet it is cheering to know 
that the diamonds in your crown shall be numbered 
by the obstacles you have encountered and over- 
come. Gird on, good Infidel ! for another is be- 
fore you. But lest your laboring senses rebel at 
being overtasked, and suddenly depart, leaving 
your skull an empty cobler's shop, and this cari- 
ous work, so well begun, half wrought, you shall 
invite fresh aid. Call the shrewd mechanic and 
cunning artisan ; ask counsel of the learned— 
the mathematician — ^the geometrician — the chea»> 
ist ; invoke the mysterious science of the Rosicm- 
sian, the sorcerer, and the magician — from all de- 
mand knowledge how to weave an " iris," the in- 
ner curtain, with its changing *< pupil" formed of 
circular and diverging fibres, and floating freely 
in the fluid of the anterior chamber — prompt to 
dilate when the nerve of vision demands more 
light, and as prompt to contract when the light 
is too intense — never moved or excited by the di- 
rect infringement of the luminous rays upon its 
own fibres, but ever faithful and obedient to the 
calls of the " retina ;" and so made, that through 
the three-score years and ten that it shall serve, 
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watching the while, both night and day, with at- 
tentive care, every cloud and shade of the incon^ 
atant light, not a string shall loosen nor a thread 
need repair. 

The " retina" form of finest texture, and spread 
it broad within the back of the eye, like the white 
canvass of the *' camera obscura." To absorb the 
rays and prevent their reflection after they have 
impinged upon the <' retina," line its posterior 
surface with a paint which light, however long it 
may act upon it, shall never fade — an art in col- 
oring not yet attained. Supply the whole eye 
with nerves, arteries, veins, and absorbents for 
the purposes of growth and reparation, place it 
upon a nicely adjusted axis, and give the power 
of motion and rotation in every conceivable direc- 
tion ; abd last, bestow the strange and hitherto in- 
imitable power of adapting its vision to different 
distances, without any perceptible change in the 
form of the organ* 

Have you done ? And does your careful eye 
detect no flaw or fissure, no failure or imperfec- 
tion ? Hold it up ! It is beautiful and wondrous 
indeed ! But one thing more and the pledge is 
yours— wow make it see f " for truly the light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun." Let it at one glance receive and 
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recognize the extended landscape, with all it« 
rieties of feature, and color, and distance ; tfca 
valley and mountain with its hoary looks ; tht 
forest and the rich harvest fields ; the meadow; 
the pearly lake, the rippling, ever-habbling brook, 
the village 

' ' Dim descried in the distant plain/' 

the clouds— «iry messengers, which come and go 
in ceaseless procession, like spirits sent from hea- 
ven on hasty errands. 

Animate it with life, intelligence, sentim^ 
and passion ; make it the door and window of the 
soul, through which '' all without may look in, 
and all within may look out ;" 

** The gay receai of wisdom and of wit, 
And passions' host that never brooked eontrol." 

In sorrow let it be dimmed and sad — in terror, 
wild and restless ; but to the eye of the angry 
man, give fire— let a savage brightness shoot from 
its dark and stormy surface, like lightning amid 
the blackness of a tempest ; and when despair 
seizes the soul, knit the brows convulsively and 
fix the eye in a fierce and sullen glare. Imprint, 
also, the finer sentiments. In joy, teach it to spar- 
kle and beam with a mild and radiant light ; in 
love and deep affection, to glow with^ a warm and 
melting softness. Here paint innocence and mod* 
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Sty with a sweet and lovely hannonyy such as an* 
els look. Benevolence, kindness, charity, pa- 
ence-^he choicest virtues — all holy passions 
nd unholy, hoth good and evil, must be here de- 
icted ; and give it not the blank look of your 
umb automaton, until death approaches. ** All 
esh must perish ;'' and as the soul loosens from 
B mysterious connexion, fasten the sightless ball 
1 the gaze of insensibility, and let a cold damp- 
ess distil from its surface to dim its lustre; 
ghten it a moment with a celestial splendor, as 
* to announce the spirit's departure— then let its 
rightness cease forever. Oh ! foolish man ! How 
ain are all your boastings, and how dwindled 
our greatness, when compared with Him ** who 
lid the deep foundations of the earth, and Spread 
16 heavens abroad," '' who bindest the sweet in. 
uences of Pleiades, and loosest the bands of Ori- 
n ; who bringeth forth Mazzaroth in his season, 
nd guideth Arcturus with his sons !" 

It is of no avail that the discomfited Infidel now 
eeks shelter under the doctrine of chance, and 
x>li8hly contends that man and all things created, 
prung from wild chaos into being, and are only 
be offspring of lucky coincidences and strange 
dmixtures of crude matters, possessing fbr each 
ther a peculiar afiinity, and destined from ibA vci.- 
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evitable laws of nature, to produce certain deft* 
nite ends. If this were true, then might the wet- 
ry artist, who has spent his life in fruitless en* 
deavors, throw his tools and his blocks into the 
whirlwind, and look that it would forthwith torn 
him out an eye or a telescope ! 

Matter, though capable of assuming an infinite 
variety of forms, is in itself imperishable; and 
the same original particles which existed when 
the world was in a chaotic state, exist now ; and 
man, if he could be the product of chance ilbm, 
could be equally the product of chance num. 
Have not the elements met or been disturbed since 
the day of creation ? Has not the earth been 
rent ? Have not the waters deluged ? Has not 
fire consumed ? And the air been driven by the 
swift tempest ? For centuries JEtna and Vesu- 
vius have thrown from their deep caverns, earth, 
air, fire, and water in mingled confusion, until ten 
thousand times ten thousand they have been can- 
joined and separated ; yet where neath the vol- 
canic soil which crusts the adjacent plains, is 
found one lucky combination, bearing even the 
semblance of a living creature ? Perhaps in the 
streets of buried Herculaneum or Pompeii, such 
wonders may be seen ! It was a Stoic and Epi- 
curean dogma, well worthy the Infidel of this age. 
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that man sprang like vegetables from the soil ; 
first pushing the tender crust into myriads of little 
mole-hills, and then bursting full into life. 

** Earth fed the nurselingi— >the wflrm ether clothed, 
And the soft downy grass bis couch composed " 

Ask your Cicerone if yonder human form just 
discerned by the dim torch-light, half excavated 
from the melted cinders, be not a thing of which 
the nucleus was the ashes and hot lava which 
near two thousand years since rushed suddenly 
mpon these devoted cities ; and that had not offi- 
cious curiosity brought it prematurely to light, it 
would ere long have pushed through the superin- 
cumbent earth, and grown in time to be a man like 
other men ! 

Infidel, beware ! Thou hast listened to the song 
of a syren, and the song was the song of Lucifer, 
" bright son of the morning," who, warring for 
the throne and sceptre of Grod, was hurled from the 
battlements of heaven. Thou hast listened until 
thine own harp is attuned with most discordant 
strains ; and thy erring feet have been lured to 
almost where the portals of eternal night shut out 
the day. 

But a new harp is struck, and another song 
comes gathering upon the air — it is the song of 
Nature ! From the woodlands and the heath, 
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from hill-top and sequestered dell it comes, and 
it saith, " There is a God !" It is heard in the 
rustling of the forest leaves, in the warbling of 
the morning birds, in the ** whispers of the eve- 
ning breeze," in the " warm hum of the insects 
by the side of the babbling brook," in the water- 
fall, in the rushing of the tempest, and the << hol- 
low murmur of the ocean tide ;" and In all it saith, 
** There is a Grod !" It speaks in the booming 
thunder, and is echoed by the broad mountain-side 
— from every thing around, above, beneath, a cho- 
ral anthem is raised, and all — all saith, '< There 
is a Grod, the sovereign Lord — Creator and Ruler 
of this vast universe." 

RocHESTiR, July 31 » 1843. 



SONNET. 

I SAW, mid many such, a gentle flower — 

The dew of its first mom was on it yet ; 

And while its beautiful companions met, 
And wooed the fragrance of that balmy hour. 
And looked, as proudly conscious of the power 

And sweet attraction lent their lovely race. 

That gentle floweret, with a modest grace, 
Still downward bent its eye so softly blue^- 

There were around it some more fair to see, 
Perchance— but, O, there was not one that threw 

So rich a fragrance on the morning air ! 

And might I choose, from all, one flower to wear 
Forever on my bosom, it should be 

That lovely one I 'd cull, and place it there. 



•I 



LOVE AND FOLLY. 

TRAMSLATID FKOM THX FRSHCB. 



All is mysterious in Love — ^is torch. 
His infancy, his quiver, and his arrows ! 
'T is not the labor of a day to exhaust 
This ample subject ; nor do I design 
Here fully to unfold it. My sole aim 
Is to relate, in my plain, simple way, 
How Love first lost his sight ; and what ensued 
From that same ill, which is perhaps a good« 
A point which I decide not, but of which 
I make the lover judge — to him apply. 

Love still had eyes ; — upon a day when he 
And Folly sported, a dispute arose. 
Love, to decide it, would convene the gods ; 
But Folly was impatient, and she gave 
Th' unheeding boy so furious a blow, 
That he, thenceforth, lost the fair light of day ! 
Venus demanded vengeance of the gods. 
A woman ! and a mother ! — ^thence conceive 
How violent her cries ! — ^the gods were deafened ! 
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To Jupiter, to Nemesis, to those 

Who judge in hell, to all, in fine, she sued— 

She male appear th' enormous injury ; 

^' Love not a step could move without a staff. 

For such a crime, what penalty too great ! 

The wrong, injustice, ought to be redressed." 

Thus having said, she sat. The public good, 

The party's grievance, carefully considered, 

The Court supreme gave sentence, and condemned 

FoUy, thenceforth, to be a giude to Love. 



A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 

VARtors circumstances have conspired, of latd; 
to make me ruminate on the time-worn adage, " A 
word fitly spoken in season, how good is it !" Most 
men have hardly begun to open their eyes to the 
power which right sentiments, rightly uttered, 
would exert. Few have yet trembled as they 
ought, at folding away in the napkin of neglect, 
talents which might, if put forth by all, make this 
poor grovelling world rich, and glad, and holy. 
A word seems to us such mere breath, like a tear 
forgotten as soon as shed ; like the mellow sun- 
shine of an autumnal sky, enjoyed a while, then 
remembered no more amid the gloom of winter's 
power ; like the sweet music of a midnight sere< 
nade, charming the still air for a moment, and 
resting on the awed ear as a heavenly harping, 
then lost amid the thick.coming fancies of that 
deep sleep which falleth on man. 

We cannot seek how a brother may be touched 
by the arrow of some careless word between the 
joints of the harness ; how a train may spring up 
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t an aimless speech, which the mind that recog. 
ize it cannot but pursue ; how a fellow-immor. 
il's dettiny may be changed, perhaps, by an idle 
>st, and the course of his life's current be turned 
> or away from the overflowing river of the Lord. 
Tes ! even when our dim vision sees no results 
.nd our faint faith expects none, far beneath the 
uter crust of life, such influences are set at work 
►y our feeblest whispers, as reach through eter- 
lity ; such feelings quickened as may awaken a 
mried Christ in a brother's soul ; such an atmos- 
)here of holiness spread around us, as will invite 
lown the good Spirit of Grod, and bind it about the 
•ejoicing soul ! 

But, going so far beyond men's conceptions, 1 
3annot hesitate at a farther step, and will illustrate 
svhat I mean by a few familiar experiences. We 
aeed more such life- revelations. I welcome them 
from every hand. I rejoice to know the history 
of any living soul. I am never unwilling to learn 
how the victim of intemperance has fallen, nor 
what angel voice called back the wandering prod- 
igal . I never despise the trembling accents of the 
young convert who lays his heart open honestly, 
and lets us see the work going on gloriously there. 
And so would I now speak freelj'^ and earnestly. 

Not long ago, one who made it " his meat" to 
4 
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comfort and counsel the poor, went to a public din- 
ner. His feelings were all alive with fresh expe- 
riences of the misery, and yet more the glcyry, hid- 
den in many a hovel, where the friendless widow, 
by her failing fire, finds a Friend in heaven a 
friend on earth, nearer than any other and dearer 
than the dearest have been. Unawares he began 
to speak of what filled his heart, to those who sat 
near. By-and-by, others bent over and listened. 
The great theme drew him on. He could not 
pause. He forgot himself — forgot the place. 
From a gld\i'ing heart there flowed, in living 
streams, hope forHhe hopeless, love for the friend- 
less, faith in the outqast, reverence for the most 
darkened image of God% Before long he felt the 
unfitness of the theme ; but when he looked around, 
many approving eyes blessed him with tears ; ma- 
ny hearts feasted, as never before, at the table of 
divine love ; many minds, may we not hope, had 
received enduring, holy impressions, at an hour 
when no such angel visitant was looked for, and 
the gates of the heart were closed against no 
heavenly appeal. This surely was something- 
eternity only will show how much. Cold hearts 
may have been kindled anew at that holy fire, and 
worldly lives touched with spiritual inspiration. 
Who will not believe and rejoice that good seed 
was sown ? 
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Again : when Adam Clarke, the celebrated 
Methodist, was journeying into Scotland, a young 
Romaq Catholic was entrusted to his charge. He 
felt pledged not to assail her faith. Once only, 
while her enthusiastic devotion to what he deemed 
idolatry, was boastfully expressed, he made some 
slight remark like this : there was as much dan- 
ger, he thought, in believing too much, as in be- 
lieving too little. And so he left her, expecting 
never to meet her again. I cannot say that he 
even looked forward to meeting her in a world 
of spirits. But, what was his amazement, some 
years after, when a lady came forward, after one 
of his evening lectures, reminded him of this con- 
versation, and added : " Your remark I could not 
shake off: it clung to me like the poisoned gar- 
ment which the heathen hero felt eating into his 
frame. I found myself weak where I had ima- 
gined the most strength. At last I was forced to 
surrender to the truth. My old faith was but an 
outer garment of pride and ceremony : now I have 
a Gospel full of life and blessedness. I, too, am 
a Protestant Methodist." Could Adam Clarke, 
after this, question the worth of a word fitly, that 
is, honestly, generously, and seasonably, spoken ? 

An instance of casting one's bread upon the wa. 

lers and refteiving it again after many days — an 

iD^ance of a very common sort, occurred to the 

writer of this, just as he was entering ou \\\s. ^^^ 

4* 
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fessional walks. Invited to meet a hopeless ine- 
briate in the family circle he was desolating, from 
mere sense of duty I went. I was assured that 
there was nothing to hope — that every thing had 
been done for him in vain. In the interview, very 
little was said to him directly, and that little was 
about the multiplied motives to fidelity pressed 
home upon him by the interesting ties God had 
woven so thickly about his heart. He did not 
seem in the least moved. The soil apparently 
was all stones. Judge, then, my astonishment at 
learning, afler some time, that that night was an 
era in the drunkard's history. That night one 
lost star returned to its appointed orb, to kindle 
light, and warmth, and joy, and life around. 
Surely we are not to pass by any suffering bro- 
ther as hopeless and dead. God's Spirit may be 
this moment making his spirit ready to kindle with 
the first spark. By-and-by a careless traveller 
may thrust his staff deep in the sand, and a life- 
spring will leap forth. 

But, while we cannot have too much faith in the 
worth of words fitly spoken, nor be too anxious to 
send out these good angels with ever-restless feet, 
let us not forgot that there are times and seasons 
when Providence opens a way and God's vwce 
echoes our feeble accents. Had Adam Clarke 
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tressed home his peculiar views — had he abused 
ds sacred trust, and rudely attacked his compan> 
on's faith, he would have made, instead of a dis- 
jiple, a noisy and energetic opponent. The very 
ale of his illiberal ity would have been greedily 
rumpeted about by busy tongues, and, unknown 
o him, have quenched many a better longing. 
\. single anecdote illustrating the wisdom of this 
)rudence, is all I can now offer. 

As Dr. Parker ascended the steps of his church, 
)ne morning, to conduct the usual service, he was 
irrested by the rude address of a notorious athe- 
st. The man demanded, in loud tones, how he 
lared to palm off old wives' fables on a deluded 
people. The doctor passed him by in silence, as 
Fesus received the insults of his Roman judge. 
* Why," said his wife, *•' not answer the man, and 
iefend yourself?" " I wait Grod's time," said he. 
Bad the attack been retorted in such a spirit as it 
jvould naturally provoke, the man would have 
rushed on to other insults, and never have stopped 
;ill his nature was thoroughly steeled against all 
yood impressions. But doctor Parker did not for- 
get the man. He knew God's time must come 
It last ; and morning and evening he asked to be 
taught that " accepted tirfie." At last the godless 
jne was smitten. His wife died sudd^xxVj \ Vc». 
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fireside was desolate. At once the insulted preac^^. 
her was at his side with a heart full of sympathy, 
telling him in simplest words how much he felt 
for him. He did not once allude to the past. 
He only manifested the same sympathy which 
prompted his Master's groans at the grave of Laz- 
arus. It was enough. The hardened nature was 
melted and won. When years had fled, and that 
devoted man of GJod was himself very low, that 
man was a ministering spirit at his sick hed. 
And when the faithful husbandman was mourn- 
ing that he had done no more and had been such 
an unprofitable servant, " Ah !" cried this resto- 
red spirit, " say not so ; 't is enough that you have 
saved my soul." 

This anecdote suggests so much about the duty 
of using diligently every favorable opportunity, 
yet never intruding uncourteously on the unwil- 
ling ear — of never losing a chance to drop a true 
word, and never making that word offensive by a 
spirit of contention, that I can only commend it 
to my reader's conscience and heart. 



THE MOTHER. 

wearily — how wearily the dark hours glide 

away! 
ight ! no fire ! no food ! — Oh Heaven ! how 

long ere dawn of day ! 
young child cannot sleep for cold, and hunger 

gnaweth sore — , 

a fearful thing to be a mother and be poor ! 

3e the fair and fragile thing whose being comes 

from ours, 
)se life we fain would have as bright as sum. 

mer's first young flowers, 
'ring for want of fire and food that we have 

not to give — 
is it not a bitter thing to feel all this, and 

live? 

} the rich man's petted ones, with garments 

sofl and warm, 
ipped close to keep the winter wind from each 

beloved form ; • 
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1 see in each fair smiling face that want is thei 

unknown, 
And turn again mid blinding tears to gaze upc 

mine own. 

To see the dark eyes once so bright, all glaze 

and dim with tears ; 
The cheek that should be smooth and fair, wrii 

kled as if with years ; 
The dimpled arms her father kissed, now thi 

and wan, and weak — 
[ see all this ; and yet, Oh God ! my full hea 

cannot break I 

' Far better could I stand beside my darling's coui 

of death. 
And watch those pale and quivering lips yield i 

their latest breath — 
Oh ! it would seem almost a bliss, to close tho 

weary eyes, 
And know her soul had fled to join her father 

the skies ? 

Though hers are now the only eyes left on tl 

weary earth. 
To meet my own with looks of love, beside n 

lonely hearfh, 



I 
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cold hearth hath no power to cheer the loved 

one of my heart ; 
1 from this hard and bitter world, Lord, let 

my child depart. 

when beneath thy chastening rod my soul has 
learned to bow, 

I can meekly drain the cup that seems so bit- 
ter now, 

1 let me, tried and purified, once more see 
those I love ; 

go to dwell with Thee and them, in happiness 
above. 



A CHAPTER ON CLOTHES. 

" There is some rouI of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out ; 
For our bad neighbors make us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry ; 
Besides, they are our outward consciences. 
And preachers to us all, admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly." 

So wrote the acutely observing Shakspeare; 
and the sentiment is no less true and consolatory 
in the present time, than it was in the day of the 
great dramatist. The high winds which prostrate 
our dahlias in their most effulgent beauty, and 
our vines heavy with ripening grapes, shaking off 
our bpst apples and pears before, their time, pu- 
rify the atmosphere, and save us from the appre- 
hension of autumnal fevers. The snows of winter? 
troublesome to the careful and home-staying 
house-keeper, make a fine covering for our deli- 
cate plants, and spread the best roads for those who 
acquire wealth by transporting the means of life 
— their own production, or those who dissipate it 
by taking their pleasure in splendid equipages. 

The loss of fortune forces men to bring up their 
children in industry and economy. Even the bro- 
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1 faith of our neighbors may induce us to ex- 
ine our own hearts, to see that nothing false or 
fish is fostered there. The peculiarities of our 
[uaintances give occasion for much harmless 
-th ; and the fantastic vagaries of dress— -of la- 
s' dresses in particular — have afforded, in all 
e, an ample field for the display of many esti- 
ble qualities in the other sex. 
tVhere does a gentleman show more disinter- 
3d benevolence, than in his solicitude lest his 
r acquaintances should injure their health by 
)ressing themselves .with apparel too tight and 
Lvy, or by exposing themselves to cold in that 
ich is too thin and light ? When does he show 
:h a high regard for modesty, as when he dis- 
rers his feelings deeply wounded by some young 
y wearing her gown too low at the top, or too 
:h at the bottom, or too short in the sleeves ? 
tien does he display such refined taste, such 
artan wit, such elegant satire, as when provo- 
i by a fold or a flounce too much, or an excess 
drapery and padding ? Perhaps it may not be 
much to say that some men have exhibited 
ich wit on such subjects, who never were known 
show it on any otjier. 

I remember — (that. I should have the courage 
say so f)^ — but I do jiist remember the days of 
)rt waists and narrow skirts, and the great oat- 
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|)ouring of wit which they called forth — ^how one 
lady was caught in a shower — ^how another was 
overtaken by a cross cow^ and another by a daa- 
gerous dog, they, poor souls, being unable to run, 
Ip consequence of the narrowness of their cliog- 
in^ dimity — how stairs were altered to allow la- 
dies to ascend an^ descend them — ^how one bus* 
band was so complaisant as to take down liis stairs 
altogether, and get up a contrivance to hoist his 
lady up and down, thus enabling her to go to the 
extreme of the fashion and reduce her drapery to 
half a breadth. 

More lately the large sleeves formed a standing 
subject for jest, and supplied an interesting para- 
graph for a newspaper, whenever the invention of 
the Editor or that of his dreadful-accident-maker 
failed. 'T were long to quote a tithe of the fa- 
cetious things daily written and said about them ; 
they must be in the recollection of my readers, 
should I be so fortunate as to have any. But the 
large sleeves (I say it with grief!) passed away; 
and I have sometimes thought that it was owing 
to the loss of this legitimate and innocent subject 
of animadversion that the party Editors became so 
unusually violent and abusive toward their op- 
ponents. The coming in of the bustles seems 
likely to supply the place of the bishop sleeves, 
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id may, I truly hope, contribute to the return of 
ace and good humor. What squibs, what car- 
itures, what remonstrances have they not occa- 
med ! and at last a Philadelphia M. D. has dis. 
vered (what will not the Philadelphia doctors 
id out !) that this mopster of fashion is the chj0f 
igin and cause of the great prevalence of spines 
-I beg pardon, I mean spinal inflammations, 
''hat could be the reason that, when our grand- 
Dthers wore the same thing, most irreverently 
iming them bishops, these good ladies should 
iver have dreamed that they had spines 1 But 
is was before the time when children were dosed 
ith mercury for every slight complaint; and 
fien strong poisons were used chiefly for crimi- 
lI purposes. 

Ladies' head-gear, too, from the days when the 
llesof Jewry adorned themselves with " thewim- 
es and the cauls, and the round tires like the 
3on," to the present time, have elicited more 
an wit enough to compensate for their occa- 
)nal absurdity ; nay, I question if Adam did not 
ter pasquinades against Eve's flg-leaf bonnet and 
»ron, and find fault with her fur cap and cardi- 
il. f have been told by my mother, that she had 
ard a learned New England divine preach a- 
inst the enormity of cushions, a machine vi\l\\ 
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which the belles of that day disfigured their heads; 
and, in his animation, shook the powder from his 
full-bottomed wig, till it fell like a snow-storm 
over his black coat and red pulpit-cushion. And 
the man with a short face labored under a similar 
thatch, when he penned those pleasant papers on 
ladies' jioods and patches, which, from their 
beauty of style, will be read when hoods and wigs 
shall cease. To him, a lady's riding habit, then 
first worn, seemed so incongruous and unwoman- 
ly, that he makes Sir Roger's servant, if I recol- 
lect right, look up to her head and say, " Yes, sir," 
and then glance down at her skirt and say, " No, 
ma'am." 

Since I reflected on this branch of clothes-phi- 
losophy, which escaped the observation of the Ger- 
man gleaning Carlyle, it has seemed strange to 
me that no gentleman has thought of inquiring 
whether his own costume may be open to criti- 
cism ; and I was led to this in an odd way, even 
in ripping an old coat which, in my economy, I 
wished to transform into a smaller one. Conver- 
sant as I am with the padding which ladies some- 
times, greatly to their disadvantage, wear, I was 
astonished at the discoveries which I made. Why, 
the very collar would furnish forth a dozen bus- 
tles ; and this was a small matter, compared to 
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the unnameable stuffs that swell out the breast, 
and give toumure to the back and waist. At first 
I thought it must be intended to keep the region 
of the heart and lungs from the cold ; but this 
cannot be, as the whole front of the chest is de- 
fended only by some plaitings of starched linen, 
and is not in the least degree benefitted by this 
weighty garment so stuffed and quilted. I won- 
der if the Philadelphia doctor whose acumen is so 
great, ever considered whether this hot and heavy 
padding across the back of the neck, is not as likely 
to produce spinal derangement, as the all-offen- 
ding bustle. If I might take the liberty, I would 
recommend it to his oonsideration ; and also in- 
quire whether the longitudinal bandaging to which 
growing boys are subjected as soon as they get 
above roundabouts, by means of strong suspenders 
above and strong straps beneath the pantaloons, 
may not contribute to the diminutive size and 
leaning forms of so many of our young men. 

I write with diffidence, and would not give of- 
ence ; but it does seem to me that among all the 
ladies' hats, bonnets, and hoods which I have seen, 
and they are not a few, not one among them all 
is more absurd than the common man's hat. It 
can be no defence against heat or cold, sun, rain, 
or wind — ^it covers no part of the head bvil iVv^ \.o^ \ 
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and I would ask the learned physician so often 
referred to, or any other who makes the clothes- 
philosophy his study, whether this accumulation 
of heat about the superior region of the brain, 
may not have an injurious effect upon the intel- 
lectual powers, either to inHame or to weaken 
them. 

The writer hopes that these somewhat crude 
and disconnected hints may be received in all 
kindness, as they are meant, by one who loves hu- 
manity even in its follies, which she finds so very 
amusing, that she doubts whether the world would 
be the better if they were all driven out of it, and 
all men and women should become as wise as 
even the Philadelphia doctor himself. 



THE BAPTIZED CHILD. 



A FACT. 



It was evening. A sultry day of mid-summer 
\3 melting into a still, cool night — the blessing 
Nature upon the weary and faint of spirit. But 
one sick chamber darkness brought no relief, 
le last ray of light gilded with no hope the couch 
lere Hervey Hendeison lay wrestling with the 
gel of death. He was but four years of age, 
i only child left to his fond parents, of many 
lom their hearts had clung to as the brightest 
r of existence. 

From the earliest moment that a spirit seemed 
stir within him, his mother had striven to lift 
( thoughts to Grod and eternity, the invisible and 
perishable. And he had seemed to feel her 
»rds. His eye had kindled in reflection of hers 
his whole attitude had become instinct with as- 
'ations, until he seemed hardly to need wings 
stand forth among angel-forms. Every utter- 
ce of character marked the boy as nvu^lv 1!q\ 
5 
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heaven as for earth. Yet his mother trusted that 
the joy of this sympathizing spirit was to be hers ; 
she thought to build for herself here a fountain of 
the purest waters of consolation. Yet, could she 
forget that her little one belonged more to God 
than herself — ^that he was lent, not given, entrus- 
ted to her guardianship until he might need higher 
teachers and better friends ! The past had left 
with her this sad yet soothing lesson ; and early 
was the hand of dedication laid by his father on 
this loved one— early did each parent devote him 
to God in the name of His " holy child Jesus." 
The water which set him apart from the world 
and admitted him in figure and promise into the 
Church of the First Born, passed from his uncon- 
scious brow into the parents' hearts, purifying and 
hallowing them ; and their one prayer was, that 
he might so live to God as never to fear being 
called into his near presence. 

But now that prayer seems unanswered. The 
spirit vowed to heaven, clings to earth. Sensible 
of failing strength, shuddering in the deepening 
shadow thrown over him by the sunset of existence, 
the boy asks in an imploring tone, " if he must 
die." " Yes," said his mother in a serenity which 
f concealed her aching heart, and which the sore 
discipline of repeated affliction had taught her but 
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slowly ; " Yes, my child, Grod calls you to him- 
self. Angels wait to bear you home. Jesus 
spreads his arms to take you in. I cannot keep 
you. He that gave, recalls his gift. Always 
you were His more than you were ours, you 
truly belonged to God, while we dared to say you 
were given to us." 

" But, mother, I cannot go and leave you alone ! 
I cannot part with my pretty bcx)ks and toys, my 
dear play-fellows, and this bright and beautiful 
world, and, O, so many — many things I love. 
Mother, dear mother, do not let me go ! I canno^ 
go. God is too good to ask me back before I have 
lived any time here." 

"Ah! my child," replied that wrung heart, 
** you are Grod's, and not mine. When very 
young I carried you to the holy altar ; and while 
the church was bowed in prayer, I gave you up 
to Him that lent you to us ; and secretly I prayed 
that when no longer it was safe or good for yo u 
to stay, we might have strength to say, * Thy w ill 
be done.' And npw he bids you come." 

" But, mother ! tell me — did you promise to give 
me up whenever my Heavenly Father wanted me 'l 
Did you really put me into His hands again ? 
Then I am willing to go f It is right he should 
take me. Do not weep, dear mol\\ex , \ %\n»\\ \» 
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happy soon with my dear brothers ! and Grod will 
be very kind ! and Jesus loves little children." 
And, with his failing breath, you could hear a 
fainter and fainter murmur from the patient little 
sufferer, " I was given to Him, and now He wants 
me," until all was still. And Hervey thus fell 
asleep sweetly in Jesus, and smiling angels bore 
him to his rest. His mother's heart found peace, 
and his father's tears were wiped away. 

The baptismal rite he had understood in its full 
meaning and beauty ; and it freed his soul from 
every lingering desire — every trembling fear. It 
breathed into him the spirit of self-surrender. It 
bowed his young heart to the will of Heaven. It 
lifted him up on the wings of a willing spirit, to 
the bosom of the Father. It pledged to him the 
overseeing, all-surrounding love of a covenant- 
keeping God, even in the world of light, and joy, 
and glory. 



THE LOVERS. 

The summer sun was setting ; 

The summer air was still, 
And scarcely moved the aspen tree 

Upon the distant hill ; 
The whip-poor-will was singing 

Upon the boughs above, — 
As a youth unto a maiden fair 

Whispered his tale of love. 

The robin did not tell it, 

As he sang his evening song ; 
And the Katy-did betrayed it not, 

That sat the boughs among ; 
The trout did not reveal it 

Unto her mates at play ; 
And a humming-bird that caught one word. 

Discreetly flew away. 

The stars came out above them, 
And looked, with laughing eyes, 

At those who sat together there. 
Beneath those dark blue skies. 
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And so the lovers plighted 
Their faith in early youth ; 

And if they did not break their vows, 
They were — miracles of truth ! 



■:■• . 
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WEEP NOT- 

We8P not the quiet dead, 

In their tomb untimely laid, 
Though the green turf press the head 

Ere spring's first flow'rets fade ! 
But weep, oh ! weep for those 

Who, friendless and alone. 
Wish for this life's last close. 

When their daily task is done ! 

AVeep not for the cloistered nun 

In the dim old convent's gloom, 
When the summer's golden sun 

Shines on her living tomb ! 
But weep for the wounded breast 

Amid the merry crowd — 
For the stricken heart's unrest. 

That dares not sigh aloud ! 

Weep not for her who parts. 
To another land to flee — 

Space has no power o'er hearts. 
Nor the deep and sounding sea I 
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But weep for those whose ties 
Of love are rent in twain — 

Who dwell beneath the same blue skies, 
Yet may not meet again ! 



•HE LAST NIGHT OF THE VOYAGE. 

Those who have deserved the most at the hands 
this world, have fared the worst. Poverty and 
*secution have been the lot of genius ; the stake 
i the cross, the reward of piety. We have a 
Iking illustration of this, in the treatment which 
iristopher Columbus received from his fellow- 
n, A nobler man never breathed this air ; and 
t, he was murdered with obloquy ! He whose 
srit a crown could not have met, was glad of a 
\ige in the grave. Succeeding generations 
ve made retribution to his memory ; but justice 
rxiockery to the dead. The repose of Columbus 
»uld have been as sweet, and his eternal glory 
great, without our fruitless homage. 
We have followed this wonderful man with 
Dwing interest, from the beginning to the end of 
; career. We have watched him from the first 
nt glimmer of his grand conception, until it shone 
on him with the burning brightness of a sun, fil- 
ig the whole heavens with its glory, and drown- 
I every fedbler luminary in its light. W« 
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have gone with him, a suppliant, from door to door, 
from throne to throne, treated at best with cold 
civility, often scorned, oftener grossly insulted, 
every where denied ; and still, his firm soul, un- 
shaken, bent on dying a suppliant, sooner than re- 
nounce his lofty purpose ! But if we were search- 
ing the life of Columbus for a scene of surpassing 
sublimity, we would fix on the last night of Us 
voyage. 

Man never started on an enterprise more grand 
or perilous than Columbus. He was about to 
search the wide wastes of an unexplored ocean, 
for a world which even the most sanguine only 
dared to hope had an existence. For such an 
undertaking, surely, commensurate preparations 
were made ? Nothing which wealth or skill could 
do, was left undone ? Alas ! it was the fate of 
this great man, to serve a Prince of contracted 
spirit, one who lives by the remembrance of his 
meanness. Columbus left Spain with three ves- 
sels, so small and poorly constructed that a mad- 
man at the present day would hardly venture in 
thetn a hundred miles from land. Two of them 
had no decks in the centre ; and the other, which 
carried the High Admiral, was but little better 
fitted to meet the storm. In such plight as this, 
on Friday, the third of August, 1492, after almost 
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eighteen years of fruitless supplication, Columbus 
and his followers set sail from the port of Palos. 
Day ai^er day they keep on their course to the 
West. They reach waters which no keel had 
ploughed, no line sounded ; and still, no signs of 
land ! Week follows week, until thousands of 
miles stretch between them and their native 
shores ; and still, no signs of land ! Their pro- 
visions are nearly gone — the sails hang in rags 
about the spars — the vessels groan as they mount 
each succeeding wave — and still, no signs of land ! 
Faith, weary with watching, ceases to expect— 
Hope, worn by its vigils, no longer looks. Never 
did a darker night overtake man, than the last 
night of thai gloomy voyage. To-morrow, by mu« 
tual agreement between the Admiral and his crews, 
if no land appear, they are to turn their bows to- 
ward Spain. But even this scarcely afforded hope. 
Before they could reach the nearest port, their 
provisions might be exhausted, or the relentless 
tempest might send their shattered barques to the 
bottom. They turn into their hammocks ; but not 
to sleep. Sad remembrances, glooniy forebodings, 
weigh down their souls. They chide the folly 
which allured them from Spain. They think of 
the friends who stood on the beach and waved an 
ominous farewell ; and, oh! they must meet theca 
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again no more, until the sea give up the dead thai 
are in it» But, ah ! as they turn on their faces 
and ahandon themselves to despair, what sound 
is that which comes from the deck ! It is the 
voice of their leader — it is the electric cry, 
"Land! Land!" Yes, "Land! Land!" rises 
for the first time over that unsounded sea. They 
leap from their hammocks — ^they rush to the decks 
— and, gazing with strained eye-balls over the 
bows, see a faint light in the distance, moving, as 
it seems, from place to place. Hoping, hardly 
daring to hope, they wait for the morning ; when, 
,Aq !>as it breaks, one of those fair isles which stud 
the ocean, rises from the shades of receding night. 
It rises in native loveliness, unmarred by man, 
unprofaned by the axe, its fields kissing the wa- 
ters, its forests saluting the clouds. Transported 
with joy, forgetful of the past, anticipating the 
glory of the future, — they simultaneously break 
forth in praise to Grod. From every vessel, from 
every tongue, one glad song ascends to Heaven ; 
«nd the " Te Deum" swells where waves had 
roared and wild winds wailed. 

We cannot read this incident without thinking 
'of -the Christian, and the Christian in his last ex* 
tremiiy. The child of God, like the follower of 
Columbus, is afloat in a frail barque — ^this poor, 
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diattered body — and has begun a perilous voy- 
age ; for he is tossed on the tumultuous billows 
of time. Like him, he meets many an adverse 
wind, feels the unbroken fury of many a storm, 
and is often tempted to give up every thing for 
lost. Like him, too, the last night of his voyage 
is the darkest of all— oh ! it is the night, the dismal 
night of death. When its shades begin to gather, 
the Christian oftentimes sinks in deepest despon- 
dency. He is tempted to doubt his acceptance 
with Grod. Has he not built on the vielding sand ? 
Has he not hugged a delusion ? Will not the 
Judge meet him beyond the swellings of time, with 
X curse ? He waits for some gracious assurance ; 
)ut all seems still as the valley of death. Surely, 
ight will never again break on his soul ! But, 
ih ! as his poor barque is breaking in pieces be- 
leath him, what is that which rises out of the wa- 
ers of eternity, with a wall great and high, and 
rates of pearl, and streets of gold — beaming in the 
iving light, the everlasting effulgence of God's 
jountenance ? It is the New Jerusalem, the Holy 
Uity, the home and refuge of the righteous ! Its 
songs reach his ear — its inhabitants beckon him 
3n — and one like unto the Son of Man, cries from 
out the glories of the Throne, " Come ! come ! 
thou blessed of my Father !" Trana^otl^A 'wVOcv 
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joy, fearless of death, he leaps into the darj 
ters, and reaches the object of all his hojt 
reaches Heaven ! 

Reader ! when the voyage of life is drawinf 
a close — when the shades of Us last night gatl 
about thee — may Heaven rise as earth reced< 
and the wave which bears thee from sobb: 
friends, may it leave thee at the feet of Jesus. 

Rochester, August, 1843. 



MY GRAND-MOTHER'S STORY. 

" Dear Grand-mother," said I one day, "do tell 
me why you so often read that little book, and 
smile and cry, and say it will not be long before 
you shall again see the lovely giver of it !" She 
wiped the tears which stole down her furrowed 
cheek, and, bidding me sit down by her, said : — 
" Time has robbed my eye of its lustre and my 
cheek of its rose ; but though his * effacing fingers' 
have obliterated many important scenes from my 
memory, one little spot, around which cluster as- 
sociations of mingled pleasure and pain, like an 
oasis in the desert, still retains the vividness and 
beauty which childhood gave it. It is the remem- 
brance of an only and lovely sister. Her pretty, 
dimpled face and laughing blue eyes sometimes 
gladden my dreams, as the song of spring's early 
birds gladdens the heart of childhood ; and I 
sometimes, even in my waking hours, forget that 
time has bleached those locks which she delighted 
to ornament wiih flowers, pausing at times to gaze 
full in my face, and clapping her hands in extacy, 
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as she exclaimed, < O Ellen, how beautifully yoa 
look !' Need I say that I loved her with all the 
ardor of my young affectioDs, and, with an elder 
sister's pride, watched the rapid developement of 
her infantile charms. 

" My uncle had promised me a very beautiful 
book as a reward of my diligence at school ; aod 
the pretty pictures it was said to contain, had 
formed the theme of many a discourse, as we saun- 
tered to school or plucked the sweet daisies in the 
meadow. I had often heard her express a wish 
to have such a one ; and had resolved with whit 
I thought great disinterestedness, to give it to her 
as soon as I had shown it in triumph to my com- 
panions. At length the day came, and my unole 
appeared with the long expected book. We both 
ran toward him with outstretched hands. He held 
it awhile above our heads, while he gazed with 
unspeakable fondness upon my sister ; and then, 
giving it to her, said, ^ Ah ! I believe those blue 
eyes must have it, now ! Ellen, I will give you 
one some other time.' 

" ' Ellen ! Ellen !' exclaimed my sister ; but 
I had turned aivay to hide the bitter and passion- 
ate feelings that almost choked me. I could bear 
to hear her praised — I had even smiled at being 
told that she was handsomer than myself; but that 
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) should be more beloved for it, and receive the 
■vard to which my ambition had so long aspired, 
s more than I could bear. I hated my uncle, 
lated my sister, and I hated myself for my ha- 

d, while the big tears of anger and grief rolled 
^n my cheek. I was not of a temper to cry it 
^ and forget it. The thought that my sweet 
le sister was the occasion of my being despised, 
ik into my very soul ; and this proved but the 
irk which my jealous feelings made every act 
1 look of hers to fan into a flame. Instead of 
dng her hand on the way to school, I walked 
tckly along without saying anything to her ; 
d I even went to bed without praying, that I 
ght not kneel down with her. I saw that my 
aduct pained her ; and, wUh a malicious pleas- 

e, persisted in it. She would approach me with 
irinning smile, and say, ' Dear Ellen !' when 
y frown would send her away, trying to hide 
tr tears. I knew that she wanted to talk about 
e book ; and when my heart misgave me, I so- 
Bed myself with the thought, * Other people love 
IT best, and that is enough. If I keep all my 
re for myself, I shall have no more than my 
are.* I grew very unamiable, and my compan- 
10 at school soon made it plain that they too 
rod Mary best ; and thus the malignaul ^^qcbeaoxl^ 

6 
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which had taken possession of my heart, were 
daily strengthened and increased. 

<< But one day Mary was taken sick at school ; 
and the first thought that rose up in my wicked 
heart, was,. 'If she dies, I may be beloved.' She 
was carried home ; and when I returned at night, 
I found her raving in a delirium. Her sweet lips 
were parched and almost purple with fever, and 
the unnatural brightness of her eyes frightened 
me exceedingly. At sight of her all my jealous 
feelings left me, and I began to be in dreadful fear 
lest my wicked hope should be realized. The 
fever raged for five days with unabated violence, 
during which I wept, and watched, and prayed, in 
an agony of mind which I cannot describe. At 
length the fever left her, but her face was deadly 
pale, and the drooping lids almost concealed the 
gentle expression which reason had restored to her 
eyes. The doctor came ; and how my heart sunk 
as he felt her lessening pulse, and declared that 
her hours were numbered ! 

" It was near the close of a clear day in June. * 
The window was thrown open to afibrd air to the 
poor sufierer. A young rose-tree leaned grace- 
fully into the room, as i^ to M -ftr^weU to the 
hand that had fostered its growt^, or catch a last 
glance of the eyes that had watched its budding 
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Jirith unremitting care. 1 was standing by hef;-'?*\, 
l>ed, gazing on her with a fondness unfelt before.^ i? * 
The pale countenance of my dyifijg mothfer, her 
feeble charge to love my infant isuster, as she 
folded my little arms around the unconscious babe 
and imprinted her parting kiss upon us, together 
with all the unkind feelings I had indulged and 
the harsh words I had spoken, came thronging 
upon my memory with a power which well nigh 
broke my heart with their weight of agony. Just 
then she stretched out her little hand, and, clasp. 
ing mine in her tiny fingers, whispered, < Ellen, I 
am dying now, and very soon they will put me 
in the grave, and you will not see me any more : 
shall you forget me then V 1 could not speak, 
and she proceeded, < You have not loved me as 
you once did, since uncle gave me that book ; 
but I have never opened it, and never meant to 
till you would read it with me. You will find it 
in my little trunk — take it ; and when you read 
it, remember that I would not let it make me hap- 
py, while you were displeased with me. Ellen, 
do you love me now V Unable to reply, I kissed 
h«r cheek, already moistened with the dew of 
death. < Sister,' said?#he, < when we want to be 
happy, we try iMJto think about death. Will it 
ever make you kstpfy to forget l\\al ^joxrc ot\^\^- 
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^ *-tte sister is sleeping in the church-yard ? Ob f 
y^ Sllen/ exclaimed she, attempting to raise herself 
^ as to thro^i^er arms about my neck, < my dear, 
dear sister, do promise that you will never forg^ 
me !' I supported her in my arms ; and, O, how 
fervently did I give the required promise. She 
Went on—* 1 give you my rose-bush ; and when 
. they put me in the coffin, do you put some of the 
roses, and one little bud just like me, into it ; for 
ever since you called me your precious rose-bud, 
you know how dear it has been to me ! I give 
you my little lamb ; and when he plays with you 
by the silver brook where we have spent so many 
'hajjpy hours while you told me of my home in 
heaven where my blessed parents dwell, speak to 
himofMary, and see if he, too, will not remember 
me ! Ellen, when you kneel down by our little 
badrl^ say Our Father, think of me, and I will be 
yootfiMdtUan angel ; and if you will love Jesus, 
you shall be an angel too !' She breathed a gen- 
tle sigh — ^her soft blue eyes threw one , beam of 
heaven upon me before the lids closed upon them 
forever — and the evening breeze that lifted the 
curl upon her marble forehead, bore her spirit 
to endleM bliss. 

" The rose has bloomed, faded, and perished — 
the Tamb has been shorn, apd is dead — but the 
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book remains, and the memory of 'JMary still livMv ^ 
in my heart. This is ike hook; and this, my chilo^' ^* 
is the reason why I so often read it,%nd shed tear; 
of auction and regret." 
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THE STREAMLET. 

TRASSLATKD FBOM THE rRENCH." 

Streamlet ! our lot appears the same— we each 
Haste on, yoii to the sea, we to the grave. 
But else, alas ! I see resemblance slight, 
Between humanity's hard lot and yours. 
You, without terror or remorse, resign 
Yourself to inclination, as your guide ; 
No law with you has rendered that a crime. 
Even age, with you, has nothing to be feared ; 
But, moving onward till your race is done, 
You still advance in beauty and in strength. 
And ever find some new increasing charm. 
If the sweet coolness of your waters lend 
New charms to these still groves, no loss you feel! 
They, with delightful shades, your banks embel- 

. lish ; 
O'dr shining sands, through ttAadows sown with 

flowers, 
Your wave rolls always pure ; the thousand fishes, 
DiflTerent in kind, within your bosom fed, 
No sorrow cause you, nor no biting scorn. 
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'With happiness so perfect, whence your murmur? 
Alas ! your lot so mild — be silent, streamlet ; 
It is for us to utter plaints of nature — 
Know, that of all the passions of our souls, 
There is not one but brings us in its train, 
Vexation, .grief, repentance, or despair ! 
And, nigl^ and day, they rend the wretched hearts 
O'er which they tyrannize ; and what is worse, 
Of all these fatal weaknesses of ours. 
The most to fear is love ! its very sweets 
Are hitter f objects still of all our vows ! 
No other pleasures without them can please — 
Time cuts the strongest bonds — most loving hearts 
Grow cold, or change, and pass to other loves ! 
How happy are you, streamlet ! among you 
Are found none faithless. When the potent word 
Of that great Being who directs the world. 
Has caused another streamlet with your wave 
To mix its waters, thus united once. 
You separate no niore, nor to your will 
Does it oppose resistance — ^seeks to lose 
In your loved bosom, independent self — 

■ 

And, to the oceaji, you are thence but one. 
How far frorfTAU such unions, is our life ! 
How full of toils, dissensions, and of treasons ! 
What merit have you, streamlet, that you find 
Your sum of bliss so far exceeding ours? 
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Let mortals boast not those ideal goods. 
Those high prerogatives, those rights which pride 
Invented only to Donoeal our weakness— j 

'T is that which tells us that, in forming man, 
Jusr Heaven has placed the whole creation ebe, 
Under his sole domiilioti ; but, in truth. 
We are its tyrants rather than its kings ! 
Why do we torture you ? why shut you up 
In different canals ? and why reverse 
The laws of nature, forcing you to leap 
Into the air ? If every thing must bend 
To our proud will — ^if all was made for us. 
And we have but to nod and be obeyed, 
Why do we not, for better ends employ 
Our sovereign power, and govern well ourselves t 
Alas ! ^ wretched slave of sense, man dares 
To style himself the lord of animals, 
More free, perhaps, more mild, more generous 
Than he ! creatures whose weakness has pro- 
duced 
That proud authority which he usurps ! 
God made them free — but whither do I run ? 
Where will that pity lead me, which I feel 
For the severities we practice on them ? 
Had I a hope of rooting up these sins 
So sweet — but no ! to outrage and to pride, 
Man's heart must turn! We cannot bear 
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ortrait of the vices we forgive ! 
we've nought to fear — ^none censure vice !^ 
orld is filled with flatterers alone ! 
ow to live, is but to know to feign ! 
olety with yon alone, sincerity 
id ; you show, alike, deformities 
eauties ; nor conceal one imperfection 
igs and peasants — ^you reproach them all. 
few consult the crystal of your waters ; 
3wer still can bear a faithful friend ! 
aste corrupt, is that of all the world*- 
ofs raise blushes, and none suffer them, 
nave a man of probity will seem. 
. this gulf of wretchedness and sin, 
myself, and more and more I see 
man weakness and of human guilt, 
)8S in man of workmanship divine. 
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A GHOST STORY. 

k 
I 

I AV V thlnkihg man, and quite prone toil 
vestigcte and inquire into the reason. and caun 
of things. With all my researches and refle< 
tions', however, I have been wholly unable to di 
termine why it is that the popular imagination ii 
vests the visible appearance of spirits from am 
ther world, with such circumstances of terror ai 
dread. The belief in the occasional visitations 
such messengers from the invisible world, 
nearly universal ; and that same belief connec 
such extraordinary apparitions with feelings in tl 
beholder, which cause the blood to freeze, and tl 
hair to stand erect. The popular credulity up< 
this subject, has, doubtless, its foundation in tl 
nearly universal belief that the spirit of man 
immortal and undying ; and that, after its se] 
aration from the body, it may feel an interest i 
and perhaps influence, the affairs of this worl 
The possibility of its visible appearance in tl 
shadowy form and shape which the body wo 
while living, all unknowing and incapable of co 
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Oetving as we are, of the qualities of the spirit, . 
does not therefore seem to us so wonderful, when 
tbe occasion shall seem important eaough to jus- 
tify such visits. 

Most of us cling with pleasure to the belief, that 
tlie spirits of the dear and loved ones who are ib- 
ttiDved hj death, hover about us, guarding us from 
hann with their invisible wings, watching us with 
more than human interest from their viewless sta- 
tions in the air, and whispering to our own spirits 
of love and peace by a communion too subtle for 
oar gross senses to perceive. People, in all ages, 
have been fond of peopling the air, the earth, the 
■ky, with invisible spirits set to watch, guard, and 
protect them in their blind wanderings, and of sur- 
rounding themselves with spirit-guards of sleep. 
less vigilance and more than human affection. 
There is, in all this, every thing that is beautiful 
and touching ; and when we think of the spirits 
of those dear departed, and fancy them hovering 
about us, we invest them, as long as they remain 
invisible, with a seraph's form, and a cherub's 
&ce, and every attribute of celestial beauty cal- 
culated to excite rapture and love rather than 
dread. Why is it, then, when the spirit becomes 
palpable to the senses, that this sudden terror, this 
deep horror, assails the feelings ? Why is it that 
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the bare possibility of such an apparition, so har- 
rows up the soul with dread ? It is not philo^ 
sophioal — it is unaccountable. 

There are some who are skeptical as to the M> 
tual appearance of spirits ; and not only scout the 
possibility of the thing, but deny the fact in thd 
foLce of evidence strong enough to convince iocra* 
dulity itself. They would explain, and say that 
siich apparitions so well attested by proof, wen i 
mere deceptions, or pharUasmata, produced by im- 
agination or physical disease, and existed no where 
except in the brain of the beholder, or the treaofa^ 
ery of his visual organs. There is much upon 
this subject that is curious, and many spirit appa- 
ritions which may be explained by natural caa* 
ses. Perhaps, if I was a philosopher, Jj might 
give some explanations, too, which wouldibe quite 
as satisfactory as many that I have see^ but a8 
I am not, I must refer the reader to Sir Waltei 
Bcott's Letters on Demonology, for many facts 
which are startling, and some theories which are 
plausible. Besides, I should ftot be dealing hon* 
estly with the reader, b^i dealing in mere theory, 
when I have had some practical experience on the 
subject, myself. I have seen an actual ghost 
with my own eyes ; and that is more than most 
of the philosophers have done, and I propose to 
proceed and relate how, NvYieu, wA^>RKt^. 
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I had heard, in my youth, as I presume roost of 
my readers have done, the usual quantity of mar- 
Tellous tales of ghosts, and witches, and spirits ; 
nestled closer towards the others in the room, when 
the fearful tale was tellingt— hardly dared to go 
to bed after it was finished — and when there, cov- 
3red my head closely with the bed-clothes, for fear 
iome awful spectacle would blast my eye-sight, 
md lay shivering and trembling for very terrof, 
intil sleep furnished the welcome relief. These 
ales had a wonderful effect upon my imagina* 
ioDy and made me very timid when alone, espe* 
aially at night. I have had the usual experience, 
joOf of fancying apparitions from the moon-beams 
QJling upon the wall, my clothes hanging upon 
the chair, or any other thing which a little light 
and a g|eat deal of imagination could readily 
ooDvert i^ the semblance of a spirit. But as I 
always had a proneness to investigate every thing, 
these appearances, upon examination, of course 
were satisfactorily accounted for ; but many times 
I have made, the examination when absolutely 
shivering with fear. Seyeral such false alarms 
rather tended to restore my courage, and to con- 
vince me that spiritual apparitions were not quite 
as common as I had supposed. The boys, too, 
ray playmates, sometimes attempted to practise 
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upon my fears, by dressing spirit fashion, and pre* 
senting themselves to me suddenly. These, bow* 
ever, were generally failures. 1 had, somehow, 
imbibed a theory of my own, in relation to real 
spirits, that as they were immaterial, there was 
no necessity of moving their limbs when in mo- 
tion ; but that they glided along without any mo- 
tion of limb or muscle — which kind of motion is 
certainly very proper and graceful for a ghost* 
This the boys could not, of course, imitate; and 
the moment I perceived a limb move as necessary 
to the motion of the figure, it stamped upon my 
mind the conviction of the counterfeit, and no 
emotion of fear was excited. I acquired, in this 
way, some reputation for courage and fearless- 
ness, which certainly I did not deserve. 

On one occasion, however, I was for a moment 
completely deceived. I was sitting in my own 
room late at night, with my back to the door, 
deeply engaged in the perusal of a book which 
highly excited my imagination. Upon hearing a 
slight noise behind me, I raised my head and 
turned it toward the door. My eyes fell upon one 
of the most appalling figures, standing in the cen- 
tre of the room, that imagination could conjure 
up* I will not attempt to describe it. It had all 
the paraphernalia with which popular credulity 
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invests spiritual apparitions. The figure was 
perfectly motionless, and stood gazing at me im- 
moveably, with its lustreless eyes. My theory 
here was of no aid to me. It was as perfectly 
proper and according to rule, for a ghost to stand 
immoveable, as it was for it to move with a gli- 
ding motion ; and I thought a genuine spirit stood 
before me, ready to make some awful communi* 
cation. My blood rushed back to my heart, like 
bolts of ice ; and my hair began to show signs of 
Titality. I summoned my little remaining cour- 
age for one effort ; and in the very desperation of 
terror, seized the tongs from the fire-place, and 
brandished them, with all the energy of fear, to 
hurl at the head of the figure, thinking that the 
result would demonstrate its character. The fig* 
ure appeared to think so too ; as on the instant 
the hand was raised, a mask was removed, and 
the countenance of a class-mate disclosed, strick- 
en with as much fear of physical danger as my 
own had been, a moment before, of supernatural 
dread. He barely escaped paying severely, if 
not fatally, for his experiment. This was the last 
joke of the kind attempted at my expense. But 
these were all counterfeit spirits ; and I am with- 
holding my readers too long from the story of the 
genuine. 
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When I was about fifteen years of age, I was 
low in health, and tny nervous system wasgready 
deranged, roqoiring some care and change of 
scene to restore the tone of my physical frame. 
My father sent me to reside with an aged cleigy* 
man of a small parish in a quiet and secluded 
town in Connecticut. This clei^man was belor- 
ed, and worthy of being beloved, by all who knew 
him. He was a distinguished scholar, though 
living in such retirement. He had learning suf- 
ficient to furnish two D. D.'s, and have enoi^ 
left to make a respectable LL. D., yet he had as 
much sound common sense, and simple, unaffect- 
ed piety, as if he had never studied beyond his 
spelling book. For a salary of J&60, N. England 
currency, he had for years discharged with pa- 
triarchal simplicity the pastoral duties of his little 
flock, every one of whom looked up to him with 
affectionate veneration as a friend and a father. 
He had a large library for that day, the light- 
troops of which, headed by Don Quixotte, I en- 
thusiastically attacked ; though I cannot remem- 
ber that I made any particular impression upon 
the heavier battalions of philosophy and divinity. 

With this worthy divine and learned scholar, I 
read Greek and Latin with some success, and 
tried to master the principles of Greometry, but 
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nrith a much less satisfactory result. I still re- 
member this association of my youth and light- 
ness with his age and ripe wisdom, with unal- 
loyed pleasure. I occupied a small and neat 
bed-room, the bed in which was hung with cur- 
tains of dark calico ; and the whole room and 
furniture had a somewhat sombre and antique air, 
in perfect keeping with the house, the place, and 
the owner. 

One night I awoke, and found myself lying on 
my back ; and saw, sitting upon the side of the 
bed and just at the parting of the curtains, in a 
line between my eyes and the window, a very 
aged man. The spectacle struck me with some 
surprise at first, but no dread. I could see dis- 
tinctly the bed-curtains, the furniture of the room, 

the old bureau of dark wood with its filagree- work 
brass handles, my own clothes hanging on a chair, 
the window, and the stars shining through it, and 
that figure sitting upon the side of my bed. Ev- 
ery thing was well known and familiar, except 
the figure. That was the figure of a very old 
man, clad in a Quaker garb, with a rusty broad - 
brimmed hat upon his head ; rusty and thread- 
bare suit of grey clothes, as if they had been 
much worn ; large buttons upon his coat ; a vest, 
with broad and wide flaps ; small clothes upon 
his spindle legs, with large, old-fashioned buckles 

7 
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at tlie knees, which I could see just at the edge of 
the bed, below which his feet hung down out of 
sight. I did not at first pay much attention to 
his face. Soon my eyes were attracted to that, 
when I perceived it was deeply wrinkled and ashy 
pale, with a beard of long, thin, white hair, which 
hung quite down to his bosom in straggling, 
snowy locks. The eye was white, and lustreless, 
an(^ immoveable, and was fixed upon me with a 
dead, stony gaze, but wholly devoid of vitality or 
expression. There was no movement of muscle, 
limb, or feature, but there seemed to be a fasci- 
nation in that gaze, which riveted my own sight 
without the power of withdrawing it. Soon a sen- 
sation of fear began to creep over me, which by 
degrees amounted to terror alid the very agony of 
horror. The blood abso^tely froze in my veins, 
and I could feel my hair rising on end, while great 
drops of sweat stood on my forehead, and a sense 
of suflbcation and dread pervaded my whole frame. 
The same stony gaze was riveted upon me, look- 
ing directly into my own eyes, which I could not 
remove from the revolting object. I strove to 
breathe, speak, shout, raise my hand, or move my 
eyes. I seemed to struggle, but all in vain, whib 
a breathless horror grew more and more oppres- 
sive. At length, in the violence of effort, I. sue- 
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5eeded in moving a limb, when the figure, without 
changing its position, without motion, and with the 
^me look, posture, and attitude, gradually but 
rapidly grew thinner and thinner and more shad- 
owy, until I could see the mere outline and the 
Yery stars through it, when it completely vanish- 
ed — vanished into thin' air, and nothing was visi- 
ble but the familiar furniture of the room. The 
oppression and terror of feeling gradualljr disap- 
peared, also ; but it was long before I could Com- 
pose myself to reflect rationally upon what I had 
seen. I soon, however, became satisfied I had 
evidently been laboring under the influence of 
fUghtmaref when I was either actually awake, or 
when my dream had Supplied all the well known 
objects, and imagi^tMi had conjured up this as 
one of the hideoos idskss of such disease. As 
soon as the paroxysm passed ofl*, and the stagnant 
blood began again to flow, the terrible vision van- 
ished. This is my ghost story, and it has satisfied 
me of the true theory of supernatural apparitions. 
If I was a philosopher, I should urge that these 
visions were conjured up by physical disease, and 
that the disease itself accounts for the sensation of 
horror and dread attending the apparition. But T 
am no philosopher, and shall leave others to draw 
their own inferences. I have only related a sim- 
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pie and veritable fact whi6h occurred to myself. 
I have seen no ghosts ^ince, and fear none, ex. 
cept as they are harbingers or rather attendants 
upon a disease, which is at all times distressing, 
and doubtless sometimes fatal. I have related the 
tale to dispel, if possible, the idle terrors of super- 
natural apparitions, as unfounded in reason, phi- 
losophy, and religion. 



BANKS AND FALLS OF THE GENESEE, 

AT ROCHESTER* 5. T. 

The Genesee rises in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, and pursues nearly a northern course across 
Western New- York, till it pours its waters into 
Lake Ontario, about seven miles north of this city. 
Beginning at the lake, you follow up the winding 
way of the river^ between banks of red sandstone, 
the Medina or Niagara sandstone of our geologists, 
for about five miles to the port of Rochester, Car- 
thage. These banks are very steep, often per- 
pendicular, having a considerable amount of de- 
bris at their base, often more than one hundred 
feet high, covered with luxuriant foliage and 
splendid flowers in summer, and evidently worn 
to so great a depth by the long and unceasing 
current of the river. To Carthage, the water of 
the river is on the level of the lake. As you pass 
farther up the stream, you have a gradual ascent 
of a few feet for half a mile to the Lower Falls, 
Above the red sandstone, you now see layers of 
other rocks, which form a thickness of nearly one 
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hundred feet more in some places, and make 
the height of the hanks more than two hundred feet. 
I stood, the other day, at the river's edge beneath 
these perpendicular cliffs which are slowly crura- 
bling away, with the torrent of the Genesee pour. 
ing over the Lower Falls in full vjew. Soon I 
seated myself upon a huge fragment of rock which 
had fallen from the overhanging cliff, and read 
from "Pollok's Course of Time," of 

** Dark owlet nooks, and caves, and battled rocks, 
And winding valleys roofed with pendent shade, 
And tall and perilous cliffs that overlooked 
The breadth of ocean sleeping on his waves. 

But, O, it had a most convincing tongue, 
A potent oratoryf that secured 
Must mute attention." 

Above the red sandstone, which is surmounted 
by a layer of gray sandstone, and which also con- 
tains spots of the gray, lies the stratum called the 
Rochester shales. This stratum is readily distin- 
guished into several portions, which attract the 
eye by their color and regularity. Thus you see 
a stratum of green shale nearly twenty-three feet 
thick ; on this, a layer of red argillaceous iron 
ore, being one foot in thickness ; then, a silicious 
limestone, ten feet thick ; next, a limestone, a- 
bounding with the large shells of pentamerus, be- 
ing beautiful and distinct petrifactions, nearly two 
feet thick ; then, another green shale of forty feet 
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in thickness, containing two distinct layers of 
small shells of fine pearly lustre, being beautiful 
specimens of orthis ; and above still, calciferous 
slate to the surface. The gray sandstone, the 
green shales, and the iron ore, form fine variega- 
ted stripes along the bank for nearly a mile. 
Scarcely a few inches of the rocks are any where 
destitute of shells or fucoides, and many species 
of these petrefactions have already been named. 
The small trilobite, (Asaphics longicandatusj) is 
found in the shale, and in the calciferous lime- 
stone especially, and is oflen associated with one 
or two species of orthoceras. The petrified pen- 
tamerus, which gives name to one stratum of the 
limestones, presents you with shells, having some- 
times their two valves strangely misplaced, as 
one having changed ends, another lying crosswise, 
another in heaps ff valves lying in all confusion, 
and sometimes with broken shells. The graplo- 
bites, named from its resemblance to a quill and its 
projecting fibres; and tentaculites, in slender 
cones, ofier you new forms of ancient existences. 
While these rocks, which form the mural banks 
of the Genesee, are so readily traced and exam- 
ined for miles, and the lower layers are in suc- 
cession disappearing under the superior, they ex- 
tend to grent ''••'♦ances across the State — ^'ft t^ 
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sandstone forming the southern boundary of Lake 
Ontario ; and the other rocks, as you pass over the 
edges of the strata southward, showing you their 
outcropping when not covered by the earth and 
soil. 

The Lower Falls are eighty. four feet high, and 
are wholly in the red sandstone, as the water 
pours over the surface of the belt of grey sand- 
stone. This rock wears away easily, and the 
channel has been worn for some rods on the west 
bank, farther up the stream, so that the fall is not 
now, as in 1636, in a straight precipice across the 
river. A few rods below this fall, and standug 
on the silicious limestone for its base, was stretch- 
ed, in 1822, a bridge of one arch across the river, 
more than a hundred feet from the water. The 
arch was warranted to stand for one year, and 
fell with a tremendous crash, the next day after 
the year expired ! The ruins mark the spot. 

Above the Lower Falls the ascent is rapid for 
sixty rods to the Little Falls, of twenty-five feet. 
Here the river falls over the silicious limestone, 
as the lower green shale and the iron ore disap- 
pear under this rock, no more to be seen as yoa 
pass southward up the river. The dip of all the 
rocks is towards the south, making an inclination 
to the horizon of about one hundred feet in a mile. 
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You ascend the river still farther about a mile, 
with alternating perpendicular banks, till you 
come to the Upper Falls, or as they are usually 
called in the city, " The FaUs.^^ Here the river 
is precipitated ninety-six feet, over the calciferous 
slate and bituminous limestone. The rock forms 
a perpendicular precipice, curving down the 
stream. It was from a stage erected on this pro- 
jecting curve, that Sam Patch made his fatal leap 
into the deep stream below, in 1829. Large mass- 
es of the rock are occasionally falling from this 
precipice, thus extending the Falls up the stream. 
This is a splendid cataract, through most of the 
year. In the latter part of summer the water is 
sometimes taken chiefly into the race on the west 
side of the river, to put in motion the numerous 
flouring mills and other machinery which crowd 
the banks for some distance, by which the busy 
hum of the arts of men, is mingled with the roar 
of the waters. The autumnal rains come on» and 
cover the Falls with beauty ; the spring and other 
floods niake the Falls a magnificent vision. The 
splendid drapery of the falling, curling waters 
and foam, is inimitable. The bow of promise, too, 
often gilds and crowns the scene. 

The poUshed limestone, which is found under the 
soil of the city in so many places and covering so 

8 
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many acres, is exposed to view thirt 
the Falls, on the east bank. The ec 
thrown off, and many square feet of t 
uncovered. The striae and grooves < 
mostly pointing toward the south-w< 
abundant. The polish is not so fin 
other parts of the city. In this pla< 
the polished surface is easily ace 
shows to the wondering eye the opei 
known and powerful causes which 
the ancient times of our earth, so s 
beautiful results. The glacial hy 
been offered for a solution of the fact 
we may see a reason for the glaciers 
we find no cause of their existence he 
have imagined that by some mighty 
the ro^b that lay on this surface c 
have Seen moved in mass, and have ] 
grooved the limestone by the fricti 
polish extends up and over the outcrc 
of the strata themselves, and in the v 
nations of the layers to the south and 
the polishing rock in one place beco 
ished surface at a short distance. 
moval of the strata seems possible, 
polish could have been in that way ] 
surface. 
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You, lady managers, have stood upon the brink 
of this fall when all the water was employed in 
the race, and a streamless cataract disappointed 
eye and ear. You have stood upon the bank, 
also, when the Genesee rushed with a mighty 
roaring torrent over this precipice, filling the mind 
with awe before that mighty power that shook 
even the solid banks of everlasting rock, and again 
delighting it with the splendid drapery of the wa- 
ving stream in its downward flight, and with the 
promise of good on the irised arch which reposed 
in quiet on the rising volumes of vapor. 

Above the Falls, in the distance of two hundred 
rods, the descent of the Genesee is sufficient to 
give another admirable site for mills and machine- 
ry. Here, too, the river is spanned by the aque- 
duct of the enlarged canal, a noble svucture of 
six arches. The rapids a little farther south, rise 
fifteen or twenty feet in a short distance, and close 
the varied aspects of the river in the city. Here 
you stand on a level with Table-Rock at Niag- 
ara Falls, and on the same geological rock — the 
descent of the Genesee from the rapids to the lake, 
being the same as that of the Niagara from Groat 
or Iris Island to the same fioods of Ontario, two 
hundred and sixty-six feet below. The Genesee 
Valley Canal is cut along the west bank of th& 

8* 
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river at the rapids, for many rods through the bit 
uminous limestone which was found to be finely 
polished. Indeed, the beauty of the polish is no- 
where equal to that of this place. Only eighty 
rods west, it is deeply grooved and coarsely pol- 
ished. From the rapids, too, begins the feeder 
of the great western canal. It is conducted along 
the eastern shore for a mile, and forms a passage 
too for the boats which descend from the rich val- 
ley of the Genesee into the canal. / 
. The Genesee is an invaluable source of wealth 
to the city. Its water-power was long ago esti- 
mated as equivalent to that of one thousand steam 
engines of forty horse power. 

The Genesee affords exhaustless scenes of 
beauty and grandeur, in its floods and cataracts 
and muAll banks. To the geologist, too, it has 
opened rich and permanent stores in its rocks and 
organic remains, which must forever interest those 
*< whose minds are open to the majesty and won- 
der of Nature's works." 



?HE VOICE OF THE MORNING. 

Awake, and receive me ! — ^I come from afar — 
(eyond — far beyond the loftiest star ! 
come from the fountain of love and of light, 
?o chase from the earth the darkness of night. 

* Awake, and receive me I — ^I come from on high ! 
The heavens grow bright as I dance o'er the sky ; 
The clouds are all deck'd in my garniture fair ; 
Vfy breath is perfuming the soft dewy air. 

* Awake, and receive me ! — all nature is gay ! 
! am clothing the mountains in gaudy array ; 
The mist is dispersing from valley and hill — 

[ am coming, the promise of love to fulfil. 

* Awake, and receive me ! — Glad tidings I bring : 
i'm the type of a brighter — a holier thing ! 

['m prophetic, and speak of a dawn for the soul 
When it throws off the shackles of mortal control. 

*.Awake, and receive me ! — I am fleeting away ! 
3, I vanish with speed from the swift-footed day! 
[ wait not ! — I wait not ! — I'm call'd from on high! 
My summoDS is floating on yonder \A\]l^ ^^\ 
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" I call from the hill-tops, all clothed in my light; 
I call from the streamlet, so glittering and bright ; 
I am heard in the thrill of the birds' early lays, 
As they hymn up to heaven their tribute of praise. 

*' Awake from your slumbers ! — ye children of 

earth ! 
Awake ye ! awake ye ! and welcome my birth! 
My mantle is spread o'er the beautiful world ; 
O^er valley and mountain, my banner's unfurl'd. 

" Be speedy ! — Be speedy ! — Time hastens along !. 
Awake ye ! and welcome the bright rosy mom! 
My summons is cheerful — my warning is •tern— 
Vm going ! — I'm going ! — no more to return." 

JuLT 31, 1840. 



[E EVENING'S RESPONSE 

TO "THE VOICE OF THE MORNING." 

ou hast come forth, fair sister, from our 

Father's own hand ; 
thy glories have spread over sea and o'er 

land; 
1 hast unfurled thy banner on mountain, and 

hill, 
brightened the face of streamlet and rill ; 
warblers have hymn'd to high heaven thy 

praise 
filled valley and wood with their joy-giv- 

inglays; 
1 hast unsealed the eye-lids of slumbering 

earth, 
called on all hearts to rejoice in thy birth ! 

t thy mission is over, thou fair blushing mom ! 

shadows pursue thee — ^thy smiles are with- 
drawn ! 

t lovely most beauteous, thy freshness ap- 
peared ! 
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All nature exalted ! All nature was cheer'd! 
Bright sister — ^thy breath has perfumed the soft 

air, 
And sent rosy health to the cheek of the fair ; 
Thou hast gladdened the hearts of the young and 

the gay ; 
But / have appeared — thou hast vanished away ! ' 

*' My shroud has enveloped the hill-tops in gloom, 
And the valleys are dark as the depths of the 
tomb! 

Now hush'd is the voice of the carolling bird- 
No fluttering of wings — no love-song is heard; 
The bright laughing spirit of childhood's at rest 
And infancy sleeps on the mother's soft breast; 
While the herds, which rejoiced in thy sun- 
beams to stray, 
I have penn'd up in silence, to await the new day. 

" Thou hast painted the landscape in livery gay, 
While / must appear in my mantle of gray ! 
There's a chill and a gloom in the cold sombre 

dress 
I am throwing o'er scenes tkou delightest to bless f 
The maiden will turn from the dews I distil 
And the mists which T gather o'er valley and hill, 
Though they brighten the blossoms thy smiles 

have made fair 
And soften, and sweeten lYie ^a^'a «vi\\.T^ ^w* 
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^^Thou comest, with promise of blessings in store, 
While / follow to say — 'their enjoyments are 

o'err 
That * the feast is partaken — ^the appetite cloyed, 
Thy promise fulfilled, or thy visions destroyed!' 
The hopes thou hast raised, how oft have they fled, 
And the heart thou hast cheer'd, with bitterness 

bled. 
When the silence and quiet I bring in my train 
Have proved them unstable, evanescent and vain ! 

From thy throne in the heavens 'mid rich glow- 
ing skies, 
Thou callest the creatures of earth to arise, 
To rejoice in existence too brief for delay — 
To arise, and be glad in the birth of new day. 

I come, and this brightness and beauty are o'er ! 

Thou sleep'st, lovely morn, with the ages of yore ! 

The swift- footed hours, so longed for, are jled ! 

And thou, my fair sister, must rest with the deadT^ 



THE DRUNKARD'S CHILD. 

Preface. — Reader ! have you ever experienced 
the joys of a holiday from school ? If not, skip 
this preface, for you will not understand it. 

The last Tuesday in the month of July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty, was a holiday with us ; and 
we were all happy as flies in a sugar hogshead. 
At a quarter past three o'clock, we were to meet 
upon the green lawn attached to the villa of good 
old Uncle Philip. Oh ! he was a dear old man. 
We all loved him ; — so kind, affectionate and 
playful, yet so pious and good. Any one of us 
would have gone without plumh-cake for a month, 
to oblige him ; and how proud we felt when we 
were fortunate enough to get hold of his hand in 
his rambles ! 

Well, it was almost time to go to Uncle Phil- 
ip's. Those of us who were designated to read 
our compositions to him, were conning over our 
labors, that we might be sure of a tap on the head 
and a compliment from the venerable old roan 
we loved so well. 1 had looked at the clock 
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wenty times within half an hour, so impatient 
vas I to see him, when at length it struck one — 
wo— three, and off I bounded ! 

In ten minutes we were all on the lawn, sha- 
[ing hands with Uncle Philip, and making the 
)retty park ring again with our merry glee. Oh ! 
iould you have seen us ! The good old man was 
n his happiest mood. His long, silvery hair 
lanced upon his brow, as if in sympathy with the 
K)i8terous merriment of the half dozen little prat- 
lers who were climbing up upon his shoulders, 
vhile the rest of us were capering around him 
vith a joyousness which childhood alone can feel. 

But rap— rap— rap went the ferule of our be- 
oved teacher, and in a moment we were all as 
ilent as if our eyes were not still leaping with 
aughter. Then came the compositions. They 
vere read and complimented, when our teacher 
emarked that a friend liad handed him a manu- 
cript, which he would now read. We all lis- 
^ned, with both ears open, to the story of 

THE drunkard's CHILD. 

Recollections of the joys of childhood, consti- 
ute a theme of melancholy pleasure to those 
vhose early home was happy. The memories 
vhich rise up when the mind looks back upon 
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those sunny days, gladden the heart like the 
dream-visits of those we love. When early friends 
meet, time moves with lightning-pinions, while 
they give utterance to the recollections of the pe- 
riod when the heart reveled in sunshine. At 
such periods, youth is revived. The sternness of 
manhood is engulfed in the mellowing sweetness 
of those days, whose memory absorbs the soul ; 
and the dim eye of age is lit up as with the fire 
of childhood, when the halcyon years of " add 
iang syne" are made the theme of social converse. 
When two friendly hearts, like kindred drops, 
have been mingled into one, as scene has suc- 
ceeded scene, as golden cloud is piled upon golden 
cloud when the sun sets, I have watched the eager, 
gladdened countenance and the flowing tear, and 
wept because I could not weep in sympathy. For 
I had no happy home in childhood. It was to me 
the period of tears and sadness. Sighs and sor 
row are mingled with my earliest recollections. 
When I look back, I see no single ray of sunshine 
to relieve the cloud of gloom which hung, with 
unbroken darkness, over my woe-encircled path. 
All is night — thick, black night. Yet all the sad 
scenes of that dismal period, live in the mind as 
freshly as if yesterday had witnessed their de- 
velopment. 
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' ** My poor boy !" were among the first words 
distinctly engraven upon the tablets of my mem- 
ory. They were the words of a dying mother. 
She had been glad in her youth. To her, the 
recollections of childhood and early home were 
sweet. But the days of her womanhood were 
days of sorrow. Her husband was a drunkard. 
His early fondness had been obliterated by the 
corroding influence of the inebriate's beverage. 
Although once affectionate, tender, gentle, and 
kind, he had scarcely assumed the vows of a bus* 
band, ere he became cruel and morose. The 
poverty which quickly succeeded his public dis- 
sipation, could have been borne ; but my poor mo- 
ther fast sunk under the neglect and blows which 
she endured from the cruel man with whom she 
was unhappily connected. She had suffered years 
of heart-breaking woe previous to the period 
which found her upon the threshold of the grave- 
woes of which I had no cognizance, save from 
the hot tears with which she was unconsciously 
wont to bathe my infant cheeks. 

" My poor boy, what will become of you, who 
have already drank so deep of the dregs of sor- 
row, when I shall sleep in my grave ?" 

The dreadful truth now, for the first, entered 
my mind. I felt that my mother was dyings 



I 
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and, in all the anguish which such a tru 
culated to excite even in a child, I hid 
in her bosom, and wept. Since that glooi 
I have suffered much — more than pen o 
can describe. My heart has been pierced 
with many sorrows ; affliction and wreti 
have been my morning and evening com 
But never, oh ! never, have the string! 
heart been so terribly rent as in thai awi 

" And oh !" continued my mother, feeb 
ing my infant sister towards her, " my pc 
who will be your protector ? God of ] 
look to thee." 

These were the last words audibly utt 
my mother ; but her lips continued to m 
her fast dimming eye to be raised upwar 
with a convulsive pressure of my han( 
r closer embrace of my sister, her spirit j 

we were motherless. 

When I awoke from my agony, and rs 
head from the bosom upon which it had 1 
lowed, little Mary was kissing the cold lij 
mother, and smiling with a sweetness wl 
seems to me to have been the smile of ai 
but which I then attributed to her unconsc 
of our loss. Encircling the neck of both 
and sister, I said, " Mary, woiher is dead 
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When I uttered these words, I was startled by 
a movement of footste[^s, and an ejaculation of 
the words, " Good Grod !" I looked up. It was 
my father. He had entered the room during my 
paroxysm of grief, and was standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor, gazing at the scene, and, although 
quite intoxicated, half conscious of the terrible 
event which had happened. 

I trembled when I saw him, and Mary instinct- 
ively hid her face in the bed-clothes. She began 
already to fear the approach of the unnatural pa- 
rent who had nothing but oaths and blows for 
either wife or children. Oh ! none but a drunk- 
ard's child can know what drunkards' children 
suffer ! 

" Is your mother dead ?" was his inquiry as he 
approached the bed. 

I sobbed an affirmative response, as he gently 
pushed me aside. This gentleness — the first I 
had ever witnessed in him — touched a new chord 
in my soul, and I wept as if my young heart 
would break. 

He sat upon the bed-side, and gazed at the pal- 
lid countenance of her whose heart he had bro- 
ken, as if his own heart would break. His lips 
trembled, but gave forth no sound, while his whole 
face assumed an unearthly hue. He sighed, too, 
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as if his soul was haunted with a conscioufln 
the crime of cruel murder. But he wept 
His eyes were immoTably fixed upon the & 
his victim ; but no single tear came to give 
pression to the anguish which harrowed his 

For nearly two hours he sat thus. The 
had gone down, and the dim indistinctness of 
light had begun to gather around our drear} 
bitation, when he suddenly sprang from the 
side, and fled. 

The building, in which my poor mother * 
was situated upon a remote comer of a fam 
joining the village, and more than a quarter 
mile from any other house. It was built of 1 
and was old and dilapidated ; and the night-^ 
moaned in melancholy unison with my own 
feelings, as it forced its way through its nume 
crevices. At the point where I was, the d 
ness soon hid from me the features of my mot 
and I proceeded, with a noiseless step, to her 
side. I took her cold hand in mine, and a| 
wept. Although then but seven years of ; 
when I now look back upon the scene, it se 
as if I were then inspired with the feelings 
wisdom of manhood. '< Grod tempered the wi 
to the shorn lamb," in that he took every tl 
like fear from me, and enabled me to timely 
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rroperly administer to the wants of the uncon- 
eious babe, who still fondly nestled by the side 
of its dead mother. 

I watched and wept thus, by the bed-side of 
Jeath, during the long hours of that weary night ; 
and the first rays of morning were visible ere I 
slept. The sun had gone some distance upward, 
when f was awoke by the plaintive moanings of 
my little sister, who was seeking in vain for that 
attention which she had been accustomed to re- 
ceive from her whose soul had gone back to Grod, 

My head and heart ached, and I again wept at 
this new indication of our destitute condition. 
Taking Mary in my arms, and carefully closing 
the door of our poor dwelling, I proceeded to the 
ullage to inform some one of our loss. There 
vere but few families with whom I was acquaint- 
d ; for I was the child of a drunkard, and my 
fiother was a drunkard's wife ! and I knew not 
) whom to apply for aid in our forlorn condition. 
Jut, following my first impulse, 1 proceeded to 
lie shop where I had been in the habit of procur- * 
ig whiskey for my father. I thought that surely 
ne who had received so much of what both my 
ather and mother had earned, would not refuse 
IS aid in our present extremity. But, in my in- 
locence) I knew not the man. When I told him 
9 
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my errand, he angrily repulsed me, and bade me 
seek out the overseer of the poor, ** whose duty it 
was to bury beggars," RecollectiDg how, night 
afler night, my mother had toiled to prevent the 
necessity of such a humility when living, I felt 
that it would be wrong to make such an applica- 
tion, now that she was dead. 

Three times was I repulsed by those to whom 
I applied. Hungry and fatigued, I sat down by 
the way-side, still carrying my little sister in my 
arms, when a carriage approached where I sat, 
cpntaining two boys, one of whom exclaimed, 
clapping his hands with joy, 

" There is our home, James ! our happy home. 
Oh ! my dear mother, I will soon see you, now." 

" And," said the other, " how glad father will 
be to see us — our dear father, who has done so 
much for us !" 

" And then, dear little Laura, I wonder if she 

will know us, Janoes ; and Ponto and the pet 

lamb." 

I heard no more. The carriage passed, and I 

kissed away the tear which was trickling down 
the cheek of my little sister, and prayed for 
strength to bear me up, and wisdom to direct me 
in my present affliction. Following the direction 
which the carriage took, I saw it stop at the door 
of the village paslor •, and v\\\\.\\&x I dkected my 
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Steps, feeling assured that I should not apply in 
vmin to the parent who was so << dear" to his child- 
ren. I was right. 

41 « ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Three years passed, and I was still a drunkard's 
child. Little Mary had reached her fourth year. 
Oh ! how I loved that child ! How often when 
alone, and in the darkness of our dreary habita- 
tion, have I talked to that dear one of our sweet 
mother ! I remember one night when my own 
soul had been melted by detailing to her the gen- 
tle kindness of the protector whom God had taken 

from us, she said, 
" Can't we never go to mother, Harry ?" 
« Not till we die, Mary," I replied. " Then 

if we have been good children, God will take us 

where she is." 

" Then let us die now, brother ! can't we die 

now ?" 

" No, my dear ! we must wait God's time to 

die." 

<< Oh ! I am sure God will let us die and go to 
mother, Harry ; for you have always told me 
God was good." 

Before my full heart could let me reply to this 
remark, we were both startled by the noise of 
persons fipproaching. I soon recognised my fa- 

9* 
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ther's voice, and I knew he was intoxicated— fio 
were those who accompanied him. Little Mary 
clung to me, trembling with fear ; and, shrinking 
into one corner of the room, I awaited the entrance 
of my father and his companions. 

"You little infernal brat!" said my father as 
he fell over the stool upon which we had been 
sitting, " why have you not a light V 

I told him there was no light in the house. 
" You lie !" said he, springing toward me, and 
infiicting a blow which caused the blood to gush 
from my mouth and nostrils ; and, driving me 
against the logs of our hut, severely wounded my 
sister, who cried out with pain. 

" Shut up !" was the response, " or I will be 
the death of you ;" and he aimed another blow 
at me, but I evaded it, and fled from the house, 
bearing my sister with me. 

It was a chill night in September. A cold^ 
cheerless rain was falling, when we were thus 
compelled to flee from a drunken father. I wan- 
dered into the field which surrounded the house, 
till I came to a tree which had recently fallen ; 
and, gathering the brush together as I best could, 
I directed Mary to lie down, and I would sit by 
her. 

" Yes, Harry ! but we must pray first. You 
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ow you said mother always taught you to pray 
It as you have taught me." 
And the sweet child knelt in that cold night air, 
th the raiU'drops patting upon our leafy cover- 
r, and slowly repeated her little prayer — 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take." 

** Amen, O God !" I said, as I placed her little 
ad upon my knees for her pillow. 
She soon slept, but there was no sleep for me. 
\ie rain increased in violence, and the cold wind 
3W harshly, and upon it were borne the shouts 
the drunken revelers who had driven us out to 
us bear the peltings of the pitiless storm ! Grod 
mercy ! how vividly does this melancholy pic- 
re now present itself to my mind, although near 
ilf a century has since rolled by ! 
Toward morning weariness overcame me, and 
!ell into a disturbed slumber — a slumber dis- 
rbed by strangely varied dreams. All are yet 
jsh in my memory ; but I will mention but one. 
bought Mary and myself were sitting upon the 
een banks of a stream clear as crystal. The 
n shone brightly, and from the trees which sha- 
d us, proceeded music sweet as the notes of 
aven. Suddenly a hundred winged seraphs 
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approached us from the opposite side of the stream 
upon whose banks we sat. In front of the group 
was one wearing the features of my mother. She 
drew near us, but did not speak, nor could I* 
Leaning over Mary, whom my arm encircled, she 
kissed her, and was about to leave, when Mary 
said, 
" Take me with you, dear mother !" 
" Soon," was the only reply ; and she left us, 
dropping a tear, as I thought, upon my cheek as 
she passed. 

In my struggle to catch her flowing garments 
to detain her, I awoke. Mary was still sleeping 
— the clouds had vanished — and the sun shone out 
with a cheerful warmth and brightness. 

Two weeks afterwards, when I came honoc 
from the labor which I had resorted to in order 
to obtain food for myself and sister, I found her 
with flushed cheeks and parched lips lying upon 
her little bed. She smiled when she saw me 
coming, and raised her head to kiss MAe. Her 
lips, and cheek, and brow, were hot, and I felt 
alarmed. She had a raging fever. But she 
complained not. She took whatever I oflered her> 
always with a sweet smile. When I told her 
ahe was sick> she answered^ 
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" Was not our dear mother sick, Harry ?" 

"Yes," I replied, struck with the meaning 

lile with which she accompanied the question ; 

ifes, Mary, and mother died." 

" And so would I, brother. I can't see mother 

1 I die." 

" That is true, Mary ; but when you die, I shall 

alone." 

At this remark, tears started to her eyes, and 

e flung her arms around my neck and kissed 

I said nothing farther, for I feared that it would 
3rease her fever, from which I hoped ^e would 
oover before morning. But I was mistaken. 
he fever grew more and more violent. Her 
lole body seemed scorched ; and I very soon 
came convinced that, unless some remedies 
ire speedily obtained, she could not live many 
»urs. I tried to soothe her to sleep, and to avail 
yself of that opportunity to run to the nearest 
dghbors for aid. I thought I had succeeded, 
id was about leaving the room, when she called 
3 back. Afler lighting a taper, I went to her, 
hen she said, 

" Harry, I'm going to dear mother, and I'll tell 
it you love her, and that you love me, and that 
)u told me to love Jesus." 



i 
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She paused a moment, and I tried to speak ; 
but my heart was full. I could but kiss bar 
buruing cheek, when she resumed, 

"Don't cry, Harry! Hav'n't I been a good 
girl, most always, brother ? You told me mother 
used to pray for me, that I might be a good girl, 
and love Jesus* Brother, kiss me ! I will see 
mother! mother! moth !" 

The spark had fled ! The pure soul of my 
sister was joined to that heavenly throng where 
our mother reigned with Christ ! 

It was midnight before I could master the vio- 
lence of my emotions. And O, what oppressive 
loneliness I felt during that sad hour ! Since the 
death of my .mother, my whole heart had been 
wrapped «i^ in the sweet infant providentially 
thrown upon me. I had been to her, father, 
mother, and brother; and it seemed as if all the 
love usually distributed amongst those bearing 
these relations, had been concentrated in my own 
heart for her. But still I moderated my grief 
with the reflection, that God knew what was best 
for her good and for mine ; and that she was hap- 
pier in heaven than I, with all my love for her, 
could possibly make her on earth. 

The second day after her death, the little coffin 
which contained her remains, was followed to the 
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ave by the village pastor and his family, the 
ntleman hy whom I was employed, and my- 
If. My father was yet ignorant of the death 

his child. The sad ceremony was soon over> 
id I was lefl alone at the grave. None but 
xl can measure the anguish of my soul, as I 
jpt over that grave — as I wept, not for the dead 
one, but for the living. The drunkard's child 
11 loved, with an intensity which increased 
th years, the drunken father. He now alone 
mained of my kindred, and my soul yearned 
wards him. Oh I how I prayed for his restora- 
»n ! With what power did I lay hold upon the 
omise of God ! " Save my father !" became my 
iceasing cry, uttered a thousand times before 
left my^ister's grave. ^ • 

At midnight, with the stars looking down in 
eir clear beauty upon the scene, I prostrated 
jrself upon the graves of mother and sister, and 
nsecrated myself to the great work of a father's 
storation, and eternal hostility to the great curse 

humanity — Intemperance. I felt in my soul 
at God approved the consecration, and would 
•engthen me, even in my youth, to fulfil the 
w. He has done so. In two years my father 
is reclaimed, and died, hoping in Christ Jesus 
3 Lord. 
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Forty years have since rolled by. I have seen 
the triumphs of the blessed cause of Temperance; 
and, old as I am, I hope yet to live to hear of the 

reclamation of the last drunkard. 

****** ** 

When this story was completed, and we had 
all wiped our eyes, and taken a long breath, we 
with one voice, wondered what had become of 
good little Harry! 

" Why," said Uncle Philip, " soon after his 
sister's death, he was taken into the family of the 
village pastor— educated with James and Will- 
iam — and soon after placed in the service of an 
extensive commercial house. He became re. 
spected for his industry and general good char^ 
acter, was associated with his employers as a 
partner, became rich, and in his old age retired 

to the village of P , where he is quite happy? 

particularly when surrounded by his little band 
of prattlers, as he is to-day." 

"Then you are good little Harry," said we 
all, running up to Uncle Philip, and almost 
smothering him with our kisses, loving him all 
the better for having had so sweet a sister as 
little Mart. 

The old man wiped his eyes, looked serious, 
then smiled, and, as was his wont, asked us all to 
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Ineel around him, while he offered a prayer for 
God's blessing to rest upon all his dear little 
friends, that no one of them might ever know the 
sorrows of a Drunkard's Child. 



•B^IE EVENING BELLS. 

List !-^It is the evening bell 

Whose distant voice I hear ! 
It has a tale of life, to tell 

The Pilgrims wandering here. 

Yes ! it is the evening bell, 

Pealing o'er hill and vale ! 
It bears a moral in the knell 

Which floats upon the gale. 

It tells us of our evening hours — 

The closing of lifers day, 
When all man's proud and boasted powers 

Yield but a flickering ray ! 

Reminds us of that coming night, 

With all its dark array, 
In which the spirit takes its flight 

To everlasting day ! 

Where, freed from all these earthly chains. 

We stand in truth reveal 'd, 
Mark'd with our self-polluting stains, 

To hear our seulenoe seiX"*^. 
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It bids us heed these fleeting hours 

Which bear us swiftly on ; 
And note where dark temptation lowers, 

And all its dangers shun ; 

That, when the solemn mom appears, f' 

And night has pass'd away, 
The hope which now our bosom cheers, 

May lend a brighter ray. 

It bids the sad, repentant soul 

In humble sorrow bend ; 
And breaking free from sin's control, 

Its odious shackles rend. 

Peal on!— peal on! sweet evening bell, 

And call our thoughts away 
From pleasure's gay, exciting thrill, 

To that all-hallow'd day. 

Speak ! — Oh, speak ! thou evening bell ! 

Send forth thy warning sound ! 
Till every heart shall break the spell 

Which earth has coiled around. 

JULT, 1840. 






THE LOVER TO HIS BETROTHED. 

"The Heaven-kissing hill." 

Shakspeare. 

The hills do kiss the sky, love ! 

The rippling waves, the shore ! 
And there are lips that I, love, 

May hope to kiss once more. 

The skies embrace the sea, love ! 

The seas embrace the earth ! 
In this embrace, e'en thee, love 

I hope to clasp thy worth. 

The stars have wed with night, love ! 

With day hath wed the sun ! 
But I know one as bright, love, 

And I would wed that one. 



THE VICTIM OF DEBT. 

Moralists have often described, with great 
fidelity and power, the progress of vice, from the 
rose-embowered entrance of the devious way, se- 
ducing the unwary traveller from the rugged 
path of virtue, to the dark regions of ruin and 
despair in which the misled wanderer is forever 
lost. We are thus furnished, as it were, with 
guide-books, showing us the windings and turn* 
ings in the career of vice, with finger-posts at 
each angle, pointing with silent significance to 
those dread abodes of gloom and death which ter- 
minate the way. But no such friendly monitor 
has furnished us with similar information in rela- 
tion to a career of debt, the path of which is as 
devious, and the end as hopeless and desperate as 
that of vice. The two courses are similar, if not 
parallel. The victim of debt swerves from the 
path of independence, with no thought of evil 
in his heart ; seduced into the first offence by the 
flattering but delusive promise of remote advan- 
tage, or present gratification. He perhaps at 
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first revels in the enjoyment of borrowed wealth, 
and indulges freely and unthinkingly in the pleas- 
ures and gratification which it will purchase, aod 
exercises proudly and exultingly, and not seldom 
beneficently, the power which its possession be- 
stows. Having once entered upon the downhill 
course, a return is difficult, and seldom practica- 
ble. He who mortgages the earnings of future 
years for present purposes is seldom able, by any 
diligence, to redeem the pledge, and must toil on 
in hopeless thraldom, without the ability to re« 
cover from the consequences of the first step. 
Debt, like crime, seems by a law of our nature) 
to be irresistibly progressive. The victim is led 
on, step by step, by an overruling necessity ; suc- 
cessive obligations are indispensable to cancel 
the former ; they are incurred without refiectioO) 
as difficulties accumulate; the party becotnes 
regardless of their sacred character, and reck* 
less of consequences, and is led on, from one 
stage to another, until he forfeits -independence, 
probity, truth, self-respect, and virtue, and sinks, 
degraded in his own eyes, and disgraced in the 
estimation of community, and, if he does not po6> 
sess uncommon firmness of principle, will scarcely 
escape the soil of crime. The crimes by which 
the largest amounts of proi^rty are lostt such as 
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embezzlement, swindling, and forgery, have their 
source distinctly and clearly in debt ; and I fancy^ 
if all the crimes affecting property merely, could 
be truly traced to their origin, it would be found 
that debt was responsible for much the greater 
part. If I was a clergyman, I should insist ear- 
nestly, that a system of indebtedness was one of 
the most cunningly contrived devices of Satan to 
ensnare the souls of men ; and I should exhort 
my flock, as they valued their peace, thefr char- 
acter, and their soul's health, to avoid these wiles 
of the Tempter, 

We have read in old romances, of solemn and 
formal compacts with the Evil One, by which he 
secures to mortals the enjoyment of their desires, 
for a certain term of years, in consideration of 
the unreserved surrender of their souls to his 
power, afler its expiration ; and it may be noted, 
that he is a remorseless creditor-^^lways demand- 
ing, with inconvenient punctuality, the fulfilment 
of the condition of the bond, at the first moment 
he is permitted by its letter. I have often thought 
that this was only a fine allegory, to show, in a 
strong light, how men sell themselves to sin, by 
commencing a career of debt. 

It is easy to sign a bond for borrowed money. 
The self-promised pleasure of the possession, of 

10 
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the wealth it places in our hands, is great. But 
the enjoyment is short-lived, and, in most cases, 
bitter while it lasts: pay-day comes, and it is 
more than an even chance, that sooner or later, 
we shall find that when we executed that bond, 
we signed away our independence, and, by the 
act, delivered over our soul to sin. 

To the youth of this land I would say, eschew 
debt as you would eschew entering upon an in- 
sidious course of evil practices. If it is not ab- 
solutely necessary as a part of the machinery of 
your profession, do not for any consideration, un- 
less upon an occasion of extreme emergency, 
incur a debt. Live upon a crust— go without the 
comforts of life— endure every thing that human 
nature can endure ; but preserve your independ- 
ence and self-respect, and not be driven to mean 
prevarications, downright untruths, or stealthy 
swindlings, to evade or meet a pecuniary obliga- 
tion to your fellow-man. So shall you, however 
extreme your poverty may be, preserve the re- 
spect of your fellow-men ; and above all, you 
will have that peace, and quiet, and satisfaction, 
and independence, which he can never know, who 
revels in the enjoyment of borrowed wealth. 
Upon the elder and middle aged, advice would 
be thrown away, TVvey Vvvj^ very universally 
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\gncd the bond to the Tempter, and have a per- 
onal experience, which renders advice wholly 
mnecessary. There is nothing left for them, but 
yy rigid economy and persevering self-denial 
hroush the remainder of the yearsof their lives, 
endeavor to escape from the wiles of the Evil 
3ne, and, if possible, to redeem themselves from 
toils which endanger the soul. But I have been 
(Tioralizing, when my only intention was to relate 
a story. 

Greorge Mansfield and Henry Wilmot were 
cousins, of about the same age, born in adjoining 
towns in the western part of hilly New-England. 
The parents of each were blessed with large fam- 
ilies, and moderate estates — the latter, perhaps, 
as great a blessing as the former. Like all New- 
England families, these were reared in industrious 
habits, with economical expenditure ; and a reli- 
gious and moral training was deemed as essential 
as some degree of intellectual culture. With a 
New-Englander, education is a necessary of life ; 
and if the circumstances of the family will by 
any means permit, by saving and working, one of 
the sons must be sent to college and taught a 
liberal profession ; and with that alone, he is sent 
into the world, with what is deemed a most libe- 
ral endowment. And in truth, it is a more valu- 

10* 
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able inheritance than wealth, and yields a richer 
harvest of respect, and honor, and happiness. 
Upon this principle, George and Henry were se- 
lected to reap future honors for their respective 
families, and they pursued their college studies 
together. They were both fine samples of New- 
England youth, but with some shades of differ- 
ence in their character. George was quick, 
apprehensive, ardent, and sanguine ; eager to 
reach results, and prone to anticipate them. Henry 
was more sober and sedate, patient and perse- 
vering ; less showy, but not less able or energetic ; 
and was cautious in venturing beyond his known 
resources. Both were from early youth impressed 
with sound and firm principles, and had that high- 
est sense of honor which is founded upon practi- 
cal Christian moral ity. They graduated with 
distinction ; but the father of George discovered 
with pain, that he had incurred some debts in col- 
lege, beyond what was expected, which was a 
severe tax upon the resources of the family to 
liquidate. He received a paternal remonstrance 
for this conduct, and some affectionate advice 
upon the subject, in relation to his future course, 
calculated to impress him deeply with the possible 
evils of debt. The cousins read law together, until 
they had completed their professional education. 
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The impression produced upon George's mind by 
the advice of his father, though strong and deep 
at first, soon wore away ; and he again, during 
the course of his professional study, in the ardor 
of his sanguine spirit, contracted debts beyond 
the sum allowed for his expenses. As George's 
father was now dead, these debts were a source 
of trouble and annoyance, from which he would 
have found it difficult to extricate himself, unless 
by the assistance of his cousin. Henry, when 
pointing out the mode of relief, took occasion to 
portray, in strong but friendly terms, the conse- 
quence of incurring such obligations, and the 
fatal influence that might be justly feared from 
it, upon his future prospects. This second les. 
son, though more severe and mortifying than the 
first, was alike ineffectual to produce a perma- 
nent reform. 

The sons of New England, many of them, 
seek, in the inviting West, a fairer field for the 
exertion of their inherited energies ; and George 
and Henry, afler the completion of their profes- 
sional studies, followed the example of thousands 
who had gone before them, and started together 
for the unexplored West, to take up their abode. 
As fortune would have it, they both determined 
to settle in a village just then commeacia^^ hut 
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which, from its positioD, gave a promise of rapid 
growth and future prosperity. That promise was 
realized ; and twenty years had barely elapsed, 
when the cousins found themselves surrounded 
by their own families, citizens of a town of many 
thousand inhabitants, which was but a mere ham- 
let of a few houses when they first made it their 
residence. The characteristics which distin- 
guished the cousins in their collegiate career, ad- 
hered to them in their upward course to influence 
and reputation in their adopted home. Henry 
was ever prudent, cautious, patient, and perseve- 
ring. He was somewhat retiring and reserved, 
and made friends and acquaintances but slowly ; 
but he became, in time, distinguished for worth, 
and integrity of character, and solidity of judg- 
ment, until he was widely known as the honest 
and able lawyer. He never violated an early 
determination not to incur the hazard of debt ; 
and though situated where the temptations were 
strong to take advantage of the circumstances of 
a rapidly thriving town, he never speculated 
upon the contingencies of the future by purcha- 
sing upon credit; and by consequence, he was 
never wealthy. He had what was more valua- 
ble — a competency gradually earned by honest 
effort, and enjoyed \u cotvX^xv\. — ^wi lude^ndence 
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which no revulsion in the pecuniary affairs of the 
commercial world could affect, and a home whose 
quiet happiness could not be disturbed by the 
convulsions of tjmde. 

The career opened to George Mansfield, was 
well Baited to his character and temperament; 
end he was not slow in entering upon it with all 
the ardor of youth, imd all the energy of a san- 
guine spirit. Of quick and keen intellect, great 
powers of application and industry of research j 
possessmg a fund of sound knowledge, of good 
afddress and prepossessing manners, with a clear 
head, and strong and energetic eloquence, he rose 
rapidly to a station of eminence and command- 
ing influence. He w«s not blind to the advanta- 
ges of his position. His sagacity was quick to 
perceive, that in a country fast filling with popu- 
lation, and a town rapidly growing in importance, 
the early purchase of lands in desirable situa- 
tions, would yield very great profits. The credit 
of a rising lawyer is generally good, and he 
found no difficulty in purchasing upon credit, or 
in borrowing money to meet his payments. His 
purchases, as he anticipated, were profitable, 
and he extended them ; and he occasionally em- 
barked in other speculations, with no inconsidera- 
ble success ; so that in time he became known, 
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not only as the able and eloquent lawyer, but as 
a sagacious, enterprising, and successful man. 
Others sought his counsel and advice in their 
speculations and enterprises, and the public relied 
upon his judgment and sagacity. He had the 
faculty of explaining, with great clearness to the 
comprehension of the plainest mind, the nature 
and probable result of the most complicated ope- 
rations ; and being himself convinced of the fea- 
sibility and profit of his projects, he enforced 
them with all the earnestness of his own sanguine 
spirit, and the power of a self-conviction of their 
importance. He could not fail to carry the pub- 
lic with him wherever he led the way. Banks, 
rail-roads, manufactories, and steam-boats, were 
chartered, built, launched, and put in operation ; 
and in all, George Mansfield was the leading and 
animating spirit, and took a deep pecuniary inter- 
est. In short, in every project by which the re- 
sources of the country could be developed and 
its prosperity stimulated, Mansfield was an ardent 
and energetic actor ; and he was looked up to, as 
the leading man of the place. He had acquired 
an influence, too, in the halls of State legislation, 
and was one of a corps of active and enterprising 
men which induced the State to embark in an 
extensive system of internal improvement, and to 
J- iacar a heavy debt for Vxs coTtt^\^NAs«\* 
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I need scarcely say, that by the result of all 
these operations, George Mansfield became appa- 
rently a wealthy man ; and he was really not 
only apparently thriving and prosperous, but be- 
lieved himself, and others believed him, to be very 
wealthy, which the public pronounced but a just 
reward for his sagacious enterprise. It was his 
rare fortune, too, that his wealth and success at- 
tracted no envy, as he used the riches in his pos- 
session, in a liberal, generous, and public-spirited, 
but not in a lavish and ostentatious manner ; and 
the blessings of thousands were on his head. 

The early friendship and intimacy between 
George Mansfield and Henry Wilmot, were kept 
up to the last. One day, Mansfield, in the height 
of his prosperity and pride of his success, re- 
minded Wilmot of his early forebodings, relative 
to incurring debt. 

" You see," he said, " how prosperous I have 
been, how every thing thrives about me, and how 
others have thriven by my means. All this has 
come by running in debt. Enterprise has no ful- 
crum upon which to place its lever to move the 
world, but debt. If 1 had not incurred debts, I 
should at this moment have been a poor, plodding 
lawyer, just able to earn my bread ; and this 
town would have been a mere boxoMgVv, xvox ^\\!ei* 
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third of its present size or . importance. What 
«ay you now of the friendly advice you gave to 
my youth V* ' 

*' I say still," replied Wilmot, " that you would 
have been happier if you had followed it. Our 
profession does not make it necessary to incur 
debts. It may be necessary for commercial men ; 
and they must encounter the hazards, as they 
would that of shipwreck or fire. But to Us it is 
not necessary, and we should not incur it. You 
do not desire wealth for itself, or the enjoyment 
it gives. You would be no happier with hundreds 
of thousands, than with a mere competency. A 
competency is within your reach, without hazard. 
Why run the risk, then, of sacrificing all for the 
purpose of hoarding up thousands which are use- 
less to you, and may be ruinous to your child- 
ren ? Neither have I the same confidence, I 
regret to say, in your permanent prosperity, which 
you seem to entertain ; and even at this very mo- 
ment, my forebodings as to yourself, and the con- 
sequences of incurring debt upon yourself, arc 
more gloomy than they were twenty years since. 
Y^ou own great possessions, and the balance-sheet 
of your affairs would doubtless exhibit a very large 
estate ; but you necessarily owe very large debts, 
and much of the leaX esV^Ve v<\\vi\\ you own, or 
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upon which you hold securities, is charged with 
older incumbrances. The present situation of 
the affairs of the country, is unexampled. An 
apparent prosperity has flowed in upon us, beyond 
all former precedent. I can clearly perceive 
this to be fallacious and unreal, and without any 
solid basis or rational foundation. The prices of 
every thing have enormously advanced, and it 
is easy to perceive that they can not be sustained, 
and that sooner or later they must fall ; and when 
the downward course commences, it will descend 
to a point of depression as much below the proper 
level, as the present unreal elevation is above. 
What is there now to sustain this vast system ? 
Credit, which, if discreetly used, is a proper ele- 
ment of prosperity ; but if used excessively, is like 
condensed steam, which by an explosion produces 
wide-spread ruin and destruction. Credit suppo- 
ses the existence of debt ; and we see every where 
the existence of debts, enormous and universal 
beyond all precedent — debts of individuals^ 
banks, churches, associations, corporations, and 
States. Individuals rely upon bank credit — banks 
upon State credit — and States upon the ability to 
borrow money abroad. As long as State credit 
is strong enough to command cash from abroad^ 
all will go on smoothly ; but as soon as this cea- 
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IDO, have embarked in enterprizes conficling in 
four judgment, in which they will lose their all, 
perhaps the last stay and dependence of orphan^ 
ige or widowhood. Your very soul will be 
sprung by such a spectacle of ruin ; your gene- 
rous heart will break. It will be too much for 
jrour happiness — I fear too much for life. 

" I should fear for j'our virtue, if moral princi-^ 
pies of the true stamp had not been impressed 
upon your heart ; but your truth and probity are 
yet unsullied and without a stain, and I doubt not 
they will bear the fiery ordeal which is to try 
them* But it is because that you will not de- 
scend to mean subterfuges and cowardly lies and 
fraudulent concealments, that I think you will 
hardly survive such a shock to your own high and 
generous nature. The accumulation of all the 
evi]s of debt is at hand, and I very much fear 
you will be overwhelmed." 

This discourse of Wilmot left a deep and mel- 
ancholy impression upon the heart and judgment 
of Mansfield, but he was so entangled in his mul- 
tiplied business operations, that it was impossible 
for him to disengage himself by any effort. 

The crisis predicted by Henry Wilmot, was 
even then at hand, and in a few months it burst 
upon the country with terrible fury. Its ^<svvet^ 
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consequences were more disastrous than Wilmot 
had ventured to predict ; but its effects upon 
George Mansfield were but too truly foretold. 
lie rallied all his energies and struggled man- 
fully for a time, but it was of no avail : the storm 
was too severe for human effort. He witnessed 
the sacrifice of his property, with scarce an emo- 
lion of regret ; but when he saw his endorsers 
and friends ruined by their connection w^ith him; 
when he heard the complaints of thousands who 
had lost their all by investments made from con- 
fidence in his judgment, his spirit was broken. 
His mind seemed to have lost its elasticity and 
energv ; and after lingering for a few months, 
subdued, dejected, broken spirited, and broken 
hearted, he died in the vigor of life, the victim of 
debt. By the prudent foresight of Henry Wil- 
mot, an insurance upon his life had been secured 
for the benefit of his family, which was all they 
saved from the once vast property, of the pros- 
perous and wealthy George Mansfield. 

Reader ! George Mansfield was the enterprising 
man — Henry Wilmot, the prudent one. I leave 
you to judge which is fit for warning — which for 
example. 



THE LONELY GRAVE. 



[In the year 1812, long before the settlement of Roches- 
ter, a traveller, in attempting to ford the Genesee River, was 
swept away by its swollen flood, and precipitated over the 
great falls. The few scattered inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, collected together, recovered the body of the stran- 
ger, and made him a grave below the cataract, where, be- 
nea:h the clustering evergreens, the little mound remains. 
Some superstitious fancies were connected with this lonely 
«pot, by the early settlers.**] 



Thehe is a grave upon that sounding shore, 
Where friends ne'er meet to mingle sympathies ; 

Where rose no requiem save the cataract's roar. 
Nor waved its grass to friendship's holy sighs. 

No bending willow (sorrow's emblem) there 
Did e'er affection nurture with its tears ; 

Nor solemn music, lingering on the air. 
Die o'er this lonely tenantry of years. 

Stern Nature hath supplied the forms of wo, 
And thrown a sacred wildness o'er the scene — 

Mingling the din of waters' ceaseless flow, 
With the deep moan of yondet evetgce^Yv. 
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When silent midnight hangs upon that spot, 
And silver moon-beams dance upon the wave, 

That lowly tenant is not all forgot — 
A spirit watchman keeps the lonely grave. 



LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

^T IS said that Love will fly away, 

Nor even look behind, 
If Poverty but opes the door, 

And finds us unresigned. 

And Friendship, too, with chilling face. 

Will pass with scarce a nod. 
When Fortune's frowns displace her smiles. 

And smites us with her rod. 

'T is fancy, all — it cannot be. 

For Love itself is true ; 
And Friendship lends a helping hand, 

When Misery's victims sue. 

But not on earth do they reside — 
Their dwelling place is heaven. 

With him who shed his precious blood 
To have our sins forgiven. 

Then trust in Him^-Ake truest friend. 
And praise His glorious name ; 

His sacred love will never fail 
The sinner in his shame. 
11 
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In our last number we took a general and com- 
prehensive view of the subject of this article. Our 
readers will recollect that, on that occasion, we dis- 
cussed at some length the peculiar merits of the 
English writers most distinguished in this species 
of composition, and instituted a comparison between 
their productions and the works of the Provencal 
poets of France and the ballad- writers of Spain and 
Portugal. We endeavored to show, that while 
the popular songs of a nation or community may 
be looked to as affording an indication of the na« 
tional temperament, they, in their turn, become 
strong operating causes in giving tone and char- 
acter to the feelings of the great mass of the peo- 
ple ; and that the remark of a distinguished per- 
sonage, << Let me furnish a nation with its songs, 
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Bi,nd I care not who makes its laws/' was founded 
upon an accurate knowledge of human nature 
and a philosophical examination of cause and 
effect. 

We do not propose, in continuing the subject at 
this time, to dwell upon the productions of poets 
whose reputations have been established by the 
concurrent testimony of successive ages. We 
are not weak enough to imagine that our censure 
could diminish or our applause increase their mer- 
ited celebrity. But we wish to call the attention 
of the public to some productions which have been 
thrown upon the world without the aid of any dis- 
tinguished name to give them currency ; which 
have floated down the tide of time, from genera- 
tion to generation ; and which are indebted for 
their preservation, only to their own intrinsic ex- 
cellence and their strong hold upon an enlightened 
public taste. We may be compelled to devote 
several articles to this subject ; but we shall, on 
this occasion, confine our attention to a minute 
and critical examination of a single poem, confi- 
dent that our readers will be amply compensated 
for the time they may bestow upon it. 

The poem opens with the following line : 

''Goto Jane Glover." 

The poet, with a generous reliance upon his own 

II* 
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powers, grapples at once with his subject. H^ 
disdains any labored exordium, any high- wrought 
description of his hero, or any history of his char- 
acter and previous connexion with Jane Glover. 
All these are to be ascertained from his subse- 
quent declarations and actions. The speaker is 
at once presented in bold relief, giving utterance 
to the energetic command, 

<* Go to Jane Glover." 

Observe how concise and spirited is this com- 
mencement ! The character of the hero opens 
immediately upon our view. He is bold, prompt, 
and full of burning passion. He indulges in no 
periphrasis, he endures no delay, will hear no ex- 
cuse. A modem would have said, '' Will you do 
me the favor, at your earliest convenience, to call 
on Miss Glover 1" But our hero scorns to clothe 
his conceptions in such holyday terms. He is 
evidently under the influence of some powerful 
passion ; but what it is, we are not yet permitted 
to know. His inmost soul is agitated ; but clouds 
and darkness yet rest upon the nature of that 
emotion. Jane Glover appears to be the moving 
cause ; but she may have excited his passion in 
a thousand ways. She may be his laundress ; and 
has perhaps left the print of her flatiron, in dark 
characters, upon his snowy vest. She may be 
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his housekeeper ; and has, perhaps, delayed his 
dinner beyond the accustomed hour. We know 
not who Jane Glover is, nor how she has operated 
upon his excitable temperament. The second 
line explains the mystery, and pours a stream of 
light upon this difficult subject : 

'* Go to Jane Glover, 
And tell her I love her." 

No wonder that he is all in commotion ! No won- 
der that Jane Glover is in all his thoughts ! He 
is in love I The careless reader will perhaps see 
nothing more in this beautiful line, than the solu- 
tion of the doubts excited by the previous passage. 
The philosophic mind, however, will look farther, 
and discover in these few words, not only a far- 
ther developement of the prompt and fiery char, 
acter of the speaker, but an intimation sufficiently 
significant of the appearance and disposition of 
Miss Glover herself. Our hero will not tolerate 
the petty hindrances which, in similar cases, are 
apt to beset the lover's career. He disdains all 
affectation. He breaks through the fine-spun 
cobwebs of form and ceremony. His love is hon- 
est and sincere. He has a generous confidence 
in Miss Glover's character, and knows that she 
will properly appreciate this frank declaration of 
his seDtiments. He cares nol \t \\ve vj\vs\^ ^^iv\ 
discover his attachment. 
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" Go, tell her I love her.'* 

And what must have been the fascination of Jane 
Glover, to have excited such a passion as this! 
And what labored description of form or feature 
could have given so clear an impression of her 
charms, as this brief notice of the effect those 
charms produced ! And here, we think, is one 
peculiar excellence of the poet. Knowing the 
infinite diversity of taste, he abstains from all de- 
scription, and leaves the whole to the imagination 
of the reader. Each one may form his own con- 
ception of her attractions. One dwells in fancy 
upon "her eyes' dark charm." Another sees 

" Her locks, whose sunny glow 
Half shews, half shades her neck of snow." 

And the classic scholar imagines her 

** Lovelier in her own retired abode, 
Than Naiad by the side of Grecian brook," 

For ourselves, we have our own peculiar notions 
of her form and lineaments ; but, imitating the 
cautious example of the poet, we forbear the ex- 
pression of them. 

Every ingenuous person must however admit, 
that, so far, there appears rather too much harsh- 
ness in the character of the lover. He is too fierce 
and peremptory — too much inclined to woo Miss 
Glover " as the Viou wooa \via Vv^^ " \i \a the 
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tendency of the master passion to soften the heart, 
and to give an air of tenderness and gentleness to 
the declaration of our feelings and opinions, even 
upon ordinary topics. The same idea seems to 
have occurred to the poet ; and he accordingly 
makes his hero follow up his first impetuous ex- 
clamation with the lines, 

** And, by the ligbt of the moon, 
I will come to her.*' 

How heautiful the transition ! Nothing could he 
more natural ! He has suffered his mind to dwell 
upon his love for Jane Glover — he has announcecl 
th at love freely and openly — and his thoughts at 
once assume a sofl and sentimental character. 
What time could he more appropriate for the 
meeting than the silver moonlight ? And when 
were true love and moonshine ever disconnected ? 
Never, certainly, since the days of the unfortu- 
nate loves of Pyramus and Thishe ; 

* * * * "for well you know, 
By moonlight did those lovers think no scorn, 
To meet at Ninas' tomb, there, there to woo.'* 

Yes, by the light of the moon he will meet Miss 
Glover, and pour forth the full tide of his affec- 
tions. He will disclose all his hopes, and wishes, 
and aspirations ; and commit to her ^^rlvate eax 
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what it would be sacrilege to entrust to any other 
mortal. 

There are many beauties in this productioD, 
which our time will not allow us to dwell upon. 
There are some obscurities, too, we confess, which 
perplex even our critical acumen. But it must 
be a source of lasting regret with the lovers of 
music and poetry, that the author left his task un- 
finished. It is evidently incomplete. But the 
writer has long been indifferent to worldly &ine. 
He has passed from the scene of his toils and bis 
triumphs ; and his name, like that of thousands 
who preceded him, is lost even to tradition. Would 
that our voice could reach him — that we could, 
with Milton, 

" Call up him who left half told, 
The story of Cambuscan bold." 

It cannot be ; and until some master spirit shall 
arise, who shall dare to stretch forth his bold hand 
to seize the lyre of the departed poet, the world 
must be content with the fragment it possesses. 
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** Whatever strengthens onr local attachments, is favora- 
ble both to individual and national character. Our home— 
our birth-place— our native land — think for awhile what the 
virtues are, which arise out of the feelings connecti^ with 
these words. Show me a man who cares no more for one 
place than another, and I will show you, in that same person, 
one who loves nothing but himself. Beware of those who 
are homeless by choice I You have no hold on a human 
being whose affections are without a tap-root. '' 

The Doctor. 



No people in the world, unless it be the Be- 
douin Arabs, stand so much in need of the per- 
petual preaching of this homily, from " The Doc- 
tor," as the Americans. We are migratory in 
our habits, beyond parallel. 

That a man inhabited a particular place ten 
years ago, affords a strong presumption that he 
resides, or rather, (since residence implies the 
ardmus manendi,) is elsewhere now. For two 
adult generations of a family to be found in the 
same county, is a wonder — that the representa- 
tives of three generations are sojourning in one 
neighborhood, is startling. Whether the statute 
of descents— the smallness of the burcv^ c^^ \ti- 
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CMixmr — Si a qneskn £■- iht philasopher ; and 
miSjt hK'slns^ inM> ite Bauer, be vould do well 
tot aaeeTtain wbicb of tbe tkree c o n j cc m ial are 
TmsaKe cmmaesj and wlich are ffecbj mter se, 
h ic^Iow^ of eonne, or it precedes of oourae^ 
thai t2ie feeling of local anadmieni is with us 
extiemelT weak. Its very exiatefioe may be re- 
garded as lesdng latber npon the authority of the 
poets and romanoersy than upon the experienee of 
plain matter^f-fact life. 

And our patriotism — how stands it with that— 
meaning now, ix)t the sham, semi-cosmopoliteySta- 
totoiy dMiff towards the Federal Union, which} 
by an abuse of terms, sometimes wears that de> 
nomination ; but the instinct of affectionate loy- 
alty which we feel to our own State f Shall a 
man die with the same readiness fer New- York, 
who is conscious that within a year or two he 
may be under the same obligation to die for Michi- 
gan 1 Doth it not tend the rather to make his 
valor come halting off? Can States perpetuate 
themselves by such loose allegiance? We may 
have to ponder this soberly, some day. 

Doubtless it behooves >aa \g c\\ftt\sh and culti-i 
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vate the germs of a warmer sentiment, wherever 
they exist. And it can not be unfitting to make 
this Rochester Book instrumental, if we can, in 
promoting our love for our own glorious Genesee 
country. 

We have already our sectional pride— our 
people do think and speak of Western New. York 
as "the inner flowery* land!" — ^they do nurse 
their conceit with the reflection that they are not 
as the "outside barbarians." So far as they do 
80, it is well — more than well — ^it is praiseworthy 
and encouraging; but they are not yet pufled up 
to the full measure of inflation. 

There are other people in the Union, who are* 
The Yankees and the Virginians are chief of 
these. And the Yankees are so insidiously inter- 
mixed with all people and tongues, and do so ve- 
hemently blow the trumpet of their praises and 
the praises of Yankeedom, all ears are so filled 
with their din, that long and loud must be th>8 
counterblast to be heard above their flourish ; 
and then so ceaseless is its iteration, so coolly un- 
conscious are they that any other music is extant, 
that their hearers are nearly as unconscious as 
themselves. They have gone far to get credence. 
We are imposed upon by their confidence, and 

*FJour-}! — PrirUtr'i Im'g* 
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are in danger of forgetting the inherent superi- 
ority of a New-Yorker — ^the transcendental An- 
glo-Saxonism of Western New- York. We are 
in that '< perilous state/' against which Charles 
Lamb warned his friend Manning when travel- 
ling in France, " By-and-by you will come to doubt 
that one Englishman can whip three Frenchmen." 

Hear them talk of the Puritan fathers ! What 
deep oblivion of their bigotry — their savage in- 
tolerance — their gloomy superstition — ^their un- 
measured want of the social graces and virtues ! 
Let us rouse them by something shocking ! and 
for this purpose, we draw from rich wells of tory- 
ism undefiled, in " The Doctor." 

" The Puritans ! of whom it has long been the 
fashion to speak with respect — instead of holdmg 
them up to the contempt, and infamy, and abhor- 
rence which they have so richly merited, they 
have been extolled by their descendants and suc- 
cessors, as models of patriotism and piety ; and 
the success with which this delusion has been 
practised, is one of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of what may be effected by dint of effronte- 
ry and persevering falsehood." 

This is hearty — cordial — refreshing to us, who 
are in the same frame of mind with regard to the 
Pilgrims, as was iVval gvx\\ft\^^ K\.\v&iaan who 
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avowed that he voted for the banishment of Aris- 
tides, because he was tired of hearing him always 
called The Just. 

Commend us to the man who will abuse the 
Puritans, and that roundly ; not that we are dis- 
posed to carp at the Puritans, or blame their de- 
scendants for pride in their ancestry — they were 
very creditable ancestors for them in their gentile 
state — but why, when they have come up into our 
Canaan, must they perpetually remind us that 
they are but proselytes of the gate ? We, the 
chosen, know that ; but we seek to draw no in- 
vidious comparisons. 

Why, (as the foolish Israelites sighed for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt,) must they pine for the chow- 
der-kettles of Massachusetts, or whatsoever like 
esculent vanity distinguished the State whence they 
came out ? They hug their delusion as blindly as 
the man with the muck-rake, whom Christiana 
Saw at the Interpreter's house, in the significant 
:rooms, scraping away for the straws, the small 
^cks and the dust of the floor, when a golden 
crown was before his eyes, and tendered for his 
acceptance, so he would give up his vile muck- 
rake. Why not assume a virtue, if they have it 
not ; and while professing in act and word their 
full satisfaction with the more excellent State to 
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which they have arrived, have the grace to con- 
ceal, as far as possible, their hankering for those 
same flesh-pots and the muck-rakel ? Otherwise 
than for their omission in this respect, the child- 
ren of the pilgrims among us are nearly, if not 
altogether, as good as ourselves. They are a bet- 
ter race than at home ; as oysters are improved 
by transplanting. Only let them be sensible of 
this and rejoice, meekly if they will, in their ira- 
provement, instead of humiliating themselves as 
if they were somewhat degenerate. 

As to the Virginians, let them brag in peace, 
and let no man trouble them. Let the poor 
old broken- winded commonwealth enjoy the last 
privilege of decrepid and imbecile age — that of 
magnifying the past without stint or measure, 
without question or denial. Like Hannibal and 
Julius CsBsar, her sons have been very pretty 
fellows in their day. The children of the cava- 
liers, they have well kept up the hereditary char- 
acter, with a rather stronger infusion of Roger 
Wildrake than of Sir Henry Lee — ^that's all. 

The hero of Paradise Lost " knew his mounted 
sign, and fled." It may not be altogether in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing taste, to recommend 
him as an ensample. But let us give the devil 
his due. 
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" There's nothing evil 
But hath some soul of goodness in it.'' 

When he knew his mounted sign, he did well to 
fiee, and make no words about it ; and those in 
like case may do worse than to do as he did. 

But what is all this to your purpose ? asks the 
sagacious reader who rejoiceth in detecting us in 
Bxecrable logic. Are not these Virginians and 
fankees evincing, by the conduct you vilify, that 
same local attachment you seek to evoke among 
jrour own kith and kin ? Friend, know this — 'tis 
ei figure in rhetoric. U you aim to make one 
iiink well of himself, the most delicate way of 
ioing it is to depreciate his neighbors. 'Tis found 
by experience that he will kindly overlook any 
mere logical short-coming in you. He knoweth 
that logic is but the crafl of the school-men, and 
hath consideration for the goodness of your in- 
tentions. 

Wherefore I will not directly praise Western 
New- York. I will not so much as speak of its 
incomparable beauty and fertility — will suppress 
all mention of the character, marked and pecu- 
liar, which its people have gotten for themselves ; 
albeit, *• I do most powerfully and potently be- 
lieve" that it has more of the elements which 
go to make up manliness — courage, generosity, 
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Stem resistance to wrong without pondering the 
cost, and more sympathy with all that is noble 
and elevating — than that of any other people ; yet) 
with Hamlet, '< I hold it not honesty it should be 
thus set down." 

I will only cite two evidences — ^the one histori- 
cal, the other physical, (perchance metaphysical) 
of its superiority over other lands. 

And firstly. The Five Nations have been justly 
called the Romans of America. They were the 
conquerors of the Western World. They ranged 
from one extremity to the other of this mighty 
continent, in the long succession of their warlike 
migrations. They had struck a general terror 
into the other tribes, which has become tradition- 
ary with their posterity. 

One of the French missionaries, writing from 
the Mississippi in 1661, informs us that all the 
Northern Indians were harassed by the Five Na- 
tions. Every where, says he, we find these Iro- 
quois, who haunt us like an importunate phantom. 
Speaking of the Upper Lakes, he tells us that 
their banks were lined with the Algonquins, whom 
the dread of the Iroquois had driven there to seek 
an asylum. 

He represents the Hurons, who dwelt on the 
north side of Lake Erie, as totally destroyed by 
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Ae confederates. They carried their arms to 
the banks of the Mississippi and to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The war-cry, " We are coming ! we 
are coming to suck your blood !" announced the 
progress of their desolating march. As they were 
brave and terrible in the field, so were they sage 
and eloquent in council. They are emphatically 
THE GREAT RACE among tho. aborigines. 

Felix qtd potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Hap- 
py is he who is able to comprehend the causes of 
events, says the poet. Equally happy, I think, 
is he who inwardly believes he comprehends them. 
I have this conviction as to the cause of the great- 
ness of the Five Nations. It was because thet 

INHABITED WESTERN NeW-YoRK. 

Philosophy admits that national ch&racter is, 
in a great degree, the result of national location-^ 
the influence of climate and natural scenery ; 
and she multiplies proofs of this truth when they 
are required. These influences are more poten- 
tial in the savage than the civilized state, because 
the savage is most conversant with nature. Now 
the sun never shone upon another such a territory 
as that of the Five Nations. I call them always 
the Five Nations, for the Tuscaroras were Vir- 
ginian poor relations, whom the great race 
adopted out of charity ; that is, after whipping 

11 
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them in a most exemplary mannery they adopted 
the remnant of the tribe. 

Think of their hunting-ground — of its green 
lakes, whose very names are music, scattered 
like spangles in the boundless depth of gloomy 
woods— of its sounding cataracts — ^its dashing 
rivers — its plains and mountains, all upon a scale 
which man, 

" Caged in the boands of Europe's pigmy plan. 
Can scarcely dream of/' 

Think again and again ; assign any other cause^ 
if you can, or admit this to be exclusively the 
cause — " causa causaiiva,^' Think, too, that the 
Five Nations had the whole continent to choose 
from, had explored it all, conquered its possess- 
ors, and remained contented with this goodly land 
as the seat of their empire. 

Secondly ; " There seems to be no better way 
of inquiring where was the cradle of the human 
race, than to seek where hread-com, that univer- 
sal food of those who have ever possessed it, was 
indigenous." These are the words of the Grer- 
man historian, John Von Muller. The terrestrial 
paradise is discovered by Adelung, upon this prin- 
ciple, in the central plain of Asia.* As we ap- 

* According to the Seneca traditions, the terrestrial parft- 
di«e is in tiie ucighbothood of Mount IVforris, 
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proximate, then, to a similar condition, so do we 
approach, so far as may be in these latter days, 
to the primitive happiness, so far as it depends 
upon physical circumstances, of our first proge« 
nitors. 

I am not aware that wheat is any where among 
us positively indigenous ; yet it takes to our soil 
ao kindly, there is so manifest a sympathy be- 
tween them, such an absolute fitness of things in 
its growth among us, as to point dimly to a period 
in the golden age, when it was the spontaneous 
product of the earth. Vegetable life, as well as 
animal, has its appetencies— its instincts, we call 
them in the animal. They differ from man, in 
that they are determined by the nature of the 
animal or vegetable ; while he is self-determined. 
The natural determination of wheat is to 
Western New- York. The argument is too ob- 
vious to require further development 

****** >ii*iie 

What are the limits of this happy people? 
Who may justly arrogate their title ? These are 
grave inquiries. There has been a certain laxity 
of interpretation in this matter. According to 
political divisions. Western New- York is under- 
stood to be washed on its eastern bounds by the 
waters of Cayuga Lake. In the ecclesiastical 

II* 
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acceptation, its confines reach to the head-waters 
of the Mohawk and the Susquehannah. I am in- 
clined to prefer the latter as being the more chari- 
table and unexcluding ; yet we may be too gene- 
rous. Perhaps a just and yet catholic disposition 
would regard the dwellers upon the Debateable 
Ground, between the two extremes, as probation- 
ers and candidates, standing, as it were, upon their 
good behavior. 'Tis certain their title is not alto- 
gether clear. They pronounce the Shibboleth 
afler a fashion, but without the distinctness and 
purity of the native. Meantime the efibrt is meri- 
torious. Let them continue to try. By coming 
up frequently to Agricultural Fairs and the Hke 
solemnities, they may imbibe and carry back with 
them the genuine spirit. 

Above all, let them buy and diligently read 

" this little book," which we have sent 

" For them to look upon." 

Their appreciation of it, their delight in its con- 
tentSy will be the test and measure of their pro- 
gress. Let them beware of a critical spirit— it 
Cometh of evil ; and in an especial manner, as 
touching this present article. Whoso finds fault 
with it, whoso is not very greatly pleased with 
it, of him there is no hope. 



TIME. 

Written Jan u art 1, 1827. 

How unobserved days, months, and years drop 

down 
Upon us, and pass on ! Another year 
Now takes his farewell of the breathing world ; 
But ere it vanish like a fleeting shade, 
Dimly retiring from the gazing eye 
Into the nothingness impalpable 
Of all the past, a moment call it back. 
And question it — Thou shapeless form — 
Thou fleeting "portion of what men call time," 
Pause ere thou haste to chronicle events 
And join the shadows of returnless years ; 
Oh! pause and say, as thou hast glanced o'er 

earth, 
What hast thou seen ? The phantom fades, the 

eye 
Hath lost it ; but a low and solemn voice 
Comes from the darkness on the listening ear — 
** Bold questioner ! what askest thou of earth ? 
I've seen the seasons, as they moved m «»\Si\ 
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And beautiful succession over it. 

First, Winter stalked ; and, as he passed, his breath 

Congealed the rivers ; from his cloudy locks 

He shook the tempest forth ! — The soft- eyed Spring 

Came forth in loveliness ; in smiles 

And tears she passed, while thousand voices, 

waked 
At her approach, shouted her onward. — Then 
Bright, glowing Summer, with her matron piice, 
And melancholy Autumn — so they passed. 

'^ But chief I marked the restless race of man— 
Their hopes and aims, as various as their fate. 
They rise, and strive a moment, and are gone ! 
Some, whom my eye first met, in the gay morn 
Of life and happiness, dropped from my view, 
And, mid the sweetness of their fresh-blown hopes, 
Were seen no more. Some, from the bed of pain 
And languishment, let go their hold on life 
With gladness, and were borne away to rest ; 
While some, with age-bleached locks, still tumiog 

looks 
Of fond regret upon the long dim track 
Of former years, even while they gazed, sunk down, 
And the cold, starless night of death closed round 

them ! 
** Still more — I've seen * grim-visaged' War 

lead forth 
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blood- red legions ; and, before his look, 
1 vanished like dead leaves before the blast 
A.utumn." — Peace! thou of the shadowy voice; 

thou hast seen nought new, and all the years 
)u followest in thy flight, shall tell thee so. 
a's generations, from the birth of Time, 
jn like the waves of mighty Amazon, 
^e rolled, and shall roll on, each urging each 
» the waveless ocean of the dead ! 
lat art thou, Time ? O, who can comprehend 
J dim, mysterious being — bearing all 
:h lightning speed upon thy silent wing, 
)u urgest on sun, moon, and stars, thyself 
I motionless ! Unchanged, thou changest all ! 
i that same youthful arm whose force struck 

down 
5 towers of Babylon and Nineveh, 
1 undecayed, exalts and puts down empires ! 
It eye of thine, whose smile welcomed the sun 
m darkness, shall behold, yndimm'd, his beams 
)ire. Thou, too, they say, must die. Oh! 

Time! 
)u art a fearful mystery ! And yet, 

sport with thee as a familiar thing ? 



A BATTLE AND A DREAM. 

** NOX XRAT : CGELO FULOKBAT LUNA Sl&lKO." 

It was autumn, and its glorious livery of green, 
orange, and crimson mantled the wide-spreadio^ 
forest ; and profusely scattered around, bloomed 
the purple aster, that flower 

Which lingers by the brook and in the wood, 
To cheer our waning autumn's solitude , 

long after all others " are faded and gone." 1 
stood beside the down-rushing waters of Niagara, 
and she whom I loved best was with me. The 
moon floated serenely in the heavens, and kmg 
shadows rested upon the deep gorge through 
which rushes that sea of waters, as if " glorying 
in their fall," wrapping in uncertain gloom each 
greater as well as lesser object, save where now 
and then some ancient cedar, stretching upward 
and athwart the abyss with its jagged limbs and 
pensile foliage, loomed like some sentinel spirit of 
the mighty stream. Far away in the northern 
8ky, hting out that stax vjYvos^ ^^<^^^\\laii guides 
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the sailor on his way, and to my fancy seemed to 
recall the n^addened waters hack to their course 
which had heen lost amid the mazy whirl of the 
Falls. 

The heavy hooming sound of the cataract, the 
shrill scream of the owl, and plaintive, long-drawn 
note of the' solitary whip-poor-will, were the only 
sounds that broke the evening stillness. The 
heayenly constellations, less brilliant than when 
seen lira winter sky, wheeled onward — the Ursa 
Major4)easeless pointing to the Northern Pole, as 
if anxious all should see, stood out most promi- 
nent — Bootes, with red A returns in his train, fu- 
rious chased the Bear — while Cassiopeia's silver 
chair seemed to invite us, poor mortals, to rest 
from pur weary journey ings on earth. Who can 
refrain from musing, when Nature thus eloquently 
^eaks ? The future, with its IcMig line of " com- 
ing events," stands revealed to mortal eyes, while 
the past, with all ths^ has been, rises before us . 
Inspired, the seer and prophet waves his mystic 
wand, and myriad shapes item the spirit- world 
ooroe thronging thick add fast, till wrought into 
the too airy frost-work of imagination, the vision 
fades away, and the rapt mortal is once more the 
poor inhabitant of earth. So stood I on the Ot- 
xnost vei^e of that mighty aby&s, \.Vve^^tvV\\^\s\ 
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bling beneath my feet, while fancy, careering 
above the ceaseless turmoil of waters, soared 
boldly o'er the past. *•; 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * iX * 

The thunders of Niagara associated those of 
Bridgewater, and the interval of a quarter cen- 

. lury was retraced in a moment. The hill, till 
then unknown to fame, but soon to become histor- 
ical, upon whose top a few rude hillocks, with 

* *here and there still ruder memeatoes of age and 
; tk^^i marked the repose of the dead, rose upon 
my ^ght as at noon on the memo rable twenty, 
fifth of July, 1814, ere the hostile tread of armed 
thousands foretold the coming strife. Then nei* 
ther the busy murmur of commingling trade and 
commerce, the reaper's song that cheers the la- 
borious task, nor " the drowsy tinkling of the ibid,'* 
bespoke the haunts of man or the blessings of civ- 
ilization. The whole scene was one of silence 
, and deep repose. The school-house was tenant- 
less — the road passing across the summit of the 
hill from east to west, showed no traveller-''— and 
the orchard upon the northern declivity, quiet be- 
neath the noon-tide beam, unlike the groves on old 
Dodona's heights, gave forth no warning murmur, 
no prophetic admonitions of the horrors which, ere 
midnight, should be enacted in that peaceful spot ; 
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while the meadow which stretched from its south- 
em summit to the neighboring forest of oaks, lay 
uso calmly beautiful in its deep verdure, yet un- 
embrowned by summer heats, that, could imagi- 
nation have pictured the fearful deeds that, belbre 
another sun should rise, would drench that field in 
blood, and carry desolation over the whole scene, 
the heart would have sickened at the desecration. 
A few hours rolled on — ^how changed the scene ! 
Could it be, that where all nature at noon-^Mt-^ 
slumbered in repose deep as that of the dead^]||f^l 
ed men were gathering fast, the earth trembling 
breath 

'' The deep-mouthed gun and staggering waini'' 

war-Steeds neighing, impatient of the delayed 
strife ; and men with knit brows, compressed lip, 
and tigid nerve, forming in compact massei^ were 
now only intent how best they could deal the bolt 
of death. There, in that rude^ and simple bury, 
log ground, and in that orchard lately so peaceful, 
bristled ths bayonets, gleamed the sabre, and 
'fihowned the artillery of the Briton, in all the 
stem arra]^ of war. 

The disasters of Chippeway were yet fresh in 
the reA)llection of the veteran Drammond, flushed 
with victory in the Peninsula, waii'^^iwA m^iofe 
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memory of Talavera and Sal^anca, rousing him- 
self from his fond dream oT invincibility, he had 
gathered with that rapidity and jpromptness which 
marks the tried soldier^ the materiel of war, anii 
brought up The Vegitnents through the whole line 
of Lake Ontario, and even from Prescott, (since 
rendered memoitible by the unfortunate onslaught 
of the chivalrous Polander,) now sternly resolved 
to wipe out the disgrace recently inflicted on his 
arms, an4 to crush by one master effort the entire 
American force, and relieve the Canadas from in- 
vasion. The setting sun sees its own beams re- 
flected from glittering muskets and burnished 
sabres ; and, as he sinks from day, leaves the hill 
covered with " lusty life" and men breathing de- 
fiance, where, on the morrow, the blessed heaven- 
descended Sabbath, the dead will strew the ground 
like autumn leaves, and the wailings of the woun- 
ded and dying will alone disturb the quiet of the 
day of rest. 

God of mercy ! why, in the economy of thy 
all-wise providence, is it permitted that man 
shall more than emulate the ferocity of the tiger; 
and, not content with those means which nature 
has given him, should, with studied refinement, 
seek out new inventions for the slaught^ of his 
/ellow-men — ^Itaimn^ m^ \)cvo^^\«\\^ ^x^ otherwise 
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peaceful and unoffegiding, to glory in strife, and 
seek their highest' enjoyment in fields where hu- 
Inan life is held cheaper than the insect creation, 
>aid blood is wasted iii profuee prodigality 1 &-. 
ii — ^as in inanimate nature, puirMl'tnd corrnpt,* 
sweltering in undisturbed iriksses in eastern 
cities, the pestilence and plague are generated, 
thence to travel forth over earth, and fill the grave 
with its unselected victims, until the material 
from whence they rose is gone, and then pass 
off — that the evil passions of men, corruptmg and 
infecting societies and governments, burst out in 
wars, those plagues and pestilences that, in their 
turn, walk their round of death, till the moral 
and political atmosphere is purified, and the de- 
stroyer dies in its own elements ? 

The sun is setting — no clouds are in the sky— 
the serene azure of heaven indicates no coming 
tempest ; but from yonder wood, tbaij^rest of oaks, 
men are deploying fast. And nqw, the thunder 
deep and loud is rolling from tU&t bristling hill, 
and the forest bowing beneath the iron storm that 
" hurtles in the air !" The stripes and stars are 
fk)ating in that green meadow, and blood is gush- 
ing from unwonted springs upon the hill-side. 
Overweening confidence has led the impetuous 
Scott to combat with numbers double b&& ci^TL% 
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while the courage and ohsthiacy of the Ameri- 
cans deceive the gallant Rial, who, surprised that 
victory is so long withheld from his grasp, fancies 
he is contending with superior force. For a while 
the thunder of battle ceases-^the deep shades of 
evening sink down upotf me wearied soldier — and 
the stillness of night is undisturbed, but by the 
groans of the wounded and the toAv of the distant 
cataract. But the work of sfUiighter is not yet 
done. The chief of the invajing army, who, all 
unused to the science of war, but yesterday wore 
the garb of peace and " taught the young idea 
how to shoot," ha^ Jijastened to the field of strife. 
The gallant Ripley, fresh from the halls of The- 
mis, is now there — Porter, with his Partisan Band, 
, l}is come to more than emulate the regular corps 
^jp-and he, the veteran Miller, whose unaffected 
^krase, " I will tey," has become immortal, now 
oi^ly waited for the word, to conduct that steady 
and perilous charge of the gallant " twenty-first," 
which was to sweep the Britgn from his position, 
and to ^Olipel the assailed to become the assail- 
ants. ' Meanwhile, Drummond has brought up his 
corps de r'eifervt ; and, thus reinforced, with rhore 
than equal>nmnbers, coolly awaits the coming 
onset. Agaiq^tjie roll of musquetry rings *along 
tJ!i6 American tline. Hindman's artillery^ with its 
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awful blaze of fire, dispels the shades of night ; 
and Jessup, whose indomitable bravery, ever fore- 
most where danger is the greatest, turns the En- 
glish left — captures the amiable and accomplished 
f Rial — and, wheeling into line on the Queenston 
road, showed himself tcAche surprised foe " in a 
blaze of fire ;" while Miller moves onward toward 
the summit of the hill, amid the combined fires of 
the enemy's artilHry and infantry, nor falters nor 
delays till he crowns the height with his gallant 
band, drives the artillerists from their guns bdlbr^ 
the leveled bayonet, and forms his line in re^rof 
the captured battery. Defeated, scattered, and -, *. ^ 
driven from his strong hold, but undismajrecT,; the ^ 
Briton rapidly forms in one long, heavy, an<f ex«v 
tended line — returns to . the charge, unseen ami^ 
the darkness of night now rendered impenetfabkL* ' . 
to sight by the smoke, which lay in deep, denaij8f| .* 
masses on the wjiole field of battle. Firmly a- • * 
waiting their approach, the American reserves his 
fire, until the proximity, of the approaching foe 
mjist render it fatally destructive ; when it bursts 
forth, sweeping away officers and men in indis- 
criminate slaughter, until courage and discipline 
could withstand no longer, and once more the as- 
sailing lines yield and fiy. 

Ooce more they move to the charge ; but only 
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to strew the ground with the dead and dying, and 
to fly from the still unheaten foe. In vain with 
their whole consolidated force they assail the 
center. The gallant "twenty-first" is there, and 
the chivalrous Scott leads charge on charge, 
cheering on his men until pierced through and 
through with woiinds, he yields to necessity and 
is carried from the field amid the shouts of vic- 
tory, as the disheartened enem^nce more recoil 
•and fly. - . 

•Again the sound of war h%s died away, the 
dense clouds of smoke rise anct float in the 
distance, and the stars shed down their silver 
light upon the acene of carnage, while the Ameri- 
•can soldier, eJw'^umane and generous as he is 
brave and daring, how devotes himself to allevia. 
ting alike the suflerings of his . companions in 
arms and h.i^ "winded foe. Though for long 
hours under arms, and compelled to endure the 
exhausting fatigue of continued and rapid evolu- 
tions incident to battle, and fainting from thirst, 
he forgot all, in his sense of humanity, and his 
determination to maintain, while life remained; 
the ground he had won and the trophies of his 
vftlor. 

But fai; away, the foiled and beaten Briton 
prepares for his last and dreadful eflbrt. Fresh 
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battalions have arrived from Fort George and'* 
Newark — the midnight council is heldi— once more * 
the order of battle is resumed ; and, moved by that 
strong power of discipline which reduces men to ^ ^ / 

mere machines, and enables the leader to wield • 
the combined powers of thousands as he would •' -'Y* 
the simple pieces of the chess-board; the veterans 
of Europe advance to the charge ! Greatly in* 
creased in force^nd conscious of their superior, 
numbers .over the Americans, the hope of the 
leaders is strefldgAened, that victory, long and ^ ' 

obstinately withheld, would now crown their ef- 
forts and wipe out the disgrace of repeated defeat. 
An hour had passed on. Hark ! That steady 
tread ! Once more the intrepjd'iiut ferocious 
Drummond advances at the hea^ of his serried 
columns — again the contending lines mingle in 
the strife, now more desperate a^ each feels and 
knows it must be the last. Hand to hand, an4 
soldier to soldier, the struggle rages along thi> 
]ine&; sabres clash, bayonets are crossed — now 
the American, now the English line recedes ; now 
they are rallied, and again and again the strife 
is renewed with all the horrors of a heady fight. 
Battalions are forced back on either side, until 
the contending lines are at last formed on the 
summit of the hill, the point d'appui^ \.<c^ ^\.\»\w 
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J^h the' gallant Miller had traversed the field 
*t>lood amid the hlaze of fire and iron storm of 
^ ' (ie^th, and won that proud watch- word, " / leUl 
■ir»:'' -.^ ... 

■,i^*^ *"•„* 'i'^i "a^w^ch-wdrd such as ne'er * 
- 4k|^tmk!wmle there's an echo left to air.'' 



ground it was, for the termination of this 
fierce combat ! At this crisis, when the destiny 
of either army hung u{4ii the tiffn of a moment, 
and that victory was to' be decided for which so 
many brave men had given up their lives, the 
commanding general, whose fame has become 
identified in history with the Niagara campaign 
^nd the second war of independence, fell bleeding 
\ Yith repeated wounds, leaving the sole command 
i of the American arms, to the cool, steady, and 
' ^Baring Ripley. But equal to every emergency, 
and firm« in evefjr crisis, he passes along the 
Iine6h«-«m6v80 up the broken sections — restores or- 
der-<— cftlmly.makes his last and final disposition — 
the word- passes from . the center to either wing. 
Onqe moi;e the vollied musketry rings along the 
America^ line— once more Towson's thunder 
rends the midnight sky, and that humble resting- 
place of the dead, bums with lurid fires, as if its 
bosom was one vast blazing volcano. Thdt dis- 
charge has done its work of death? The gallant 
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r.- • 
Briton reels, staggers — he breakv, ni^. iBies ! The 

loud hurrah of victory bursts from the opposing • 
lines, and the welkin rings, drowning eveib the 
roar of Niagara hi the ^iterated 'peals of tri- 
umph'. In vain the maddened Dru|hmond shouts 
afftin and again to the charge f , The torpor oi 
defeat is on the wearied soldier ; lie returns no 
more to the encounter of death ; slowly he re- 
cedes from the " fou^ten field." Brave men! 
your courage has suffered no disgrace-^your 
standards are yet unsullied by any stain q03ul 
dishonor. Bravely hatQ you fought, and honor 
attends you even in defeat. Wpuld to Grod your 
strife and proud emulation had been in |i better 
cause! that you had striven thus nobly in the 
arts of peace, and on fields unstained with blood. 
Listening till the last foot-fall of the retiring 
foe was lost in the distance, the gallant Ripley 
orders the buglet-call, and then, when no foe stood 
in defiance before him,' and no enemy remained 
to menace ; then, and not till then, the American 
soldier turned away from the field and sought 
repose in his camp. 

When years have swelled to ages, and the past 
Hat o*er history its deep shadows cast— 
vIVhen wars have ceased and hostile strife is o'er, 
And men ridxxkid, shall meet in hlood no mors, 
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That field of carnage, strife end gore will be 
Remembered with thy name, Thermopylae ! 
And oft shall age to youth, at setting sun. 
Recount that day a vict'ry proudly won. 

Whatever were the immediate results of this 
*^nguinary conflict, it solved one problem, and 
showed to the world that, on equal fields, the 
^American soldier emulates the American sailor, 
and can win as fair a laurel. It silenced all 
boasting on the part of their enemies, wiped out 
all past dishonor, crowned them with undying 
glo^P'(if war ever does bring glory,) and ex- 
hibited the best troops of Europe foiled and beaten 
in fair, equal combat, flying from tlie field and 

yielding to American prowess. 

* m in ^ If * nt nt * 

I yet stood beside Niagara,-- Hesperus paled be- 

fore the coming splendors of Aurora, as if shrink 

ing from that field of bk}od, where insensate man 

but so recently soi^ht the empty triumph of 

glory's wreath — no hostile sounds, no giant tread 

of war, now indicated that the quiet and silence 

of night had been broken — not even 

***** the soldier discharged the farewell shot 
0*er the grave where the hero was buried." 

Niagara, so lately sublime amid the uncertain 

shades of night, now gradually grew grand. and 

magnifieent as the mcieasvw^ ^vj \i\Q\a.%U out 
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into full and bold relief its beatling cliffif, and its 
rushing, raging, foaming, thundering ocean of 
waters. Suddenly, from the vast abyss into 
which rushes the accumulated mass of waters» 
innumerable streams of light, like the divergiiur 
rays of the Borealis, began to shoot up in every di- . ,. 
rection, not like the rain-bow, spanning the whole 
heavens in one magnificent arch ; but with ten 
thousand radii from a given center, and that cen- 
ter the abyss, forming an immense arc of a circle 
against the heavens. Every color was th^^ but 
every moment growing more and more intensely 
brilliant, still more and more beautiful ; then, 
suddenly gathering into one vast mass of golden 
light, floated away upon the eastern sky. Enrap- 
tured, thrilled, amazed, at the overwhelming glo- 
ries before me, I awoke, and the rich ef- 
fulgence of an autumn sun now just upon the 
horizon was filling my chamber with floods of 
golden light. 
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A DREAM IN A DREAM. 

TRANSLATED FROM TH£ IHYISIBLE LODGE, OF JEAN PAUL. 

The heaven stood, elevated above the earth ; 
a rainbow arched itself, like the cirb|e of eternity, 
over the morning ; a dissipated tempest swept 
oveiflhe electric rods, with a weary thundering 
under the reddening gate of Eden in the east ; 
the evening sun looked with a sofl light, as through 
tears, after the tempest, and his view rested upon 
the triumphal arch of nature. I gave myself up 
to rapture ; and, filled with it, shut my eyes, and 
saw nothing but the sun, that, warm and flaming, 
penetrated my eyelids, and heard nothing but the 
retiring thunder. Then, at last, the mist of sleep 
fell upon my soul, and covered the spring with 
its gray clouds ; but soon streaks of light pierced 
the clouds : then lines of beautiful colors were 
around me and also, at last, the whole sleep, 
painted over with the clear images of dream. 

I dreamed I stood in the Second World ; around 
me was a dark green field, which changed gradu- 
ally into one of briWiatiX ^o^^ieia, and into light red 
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forests, and into transparent mountains filled with 
veins of gold. Behind the crystal mountain 
glowed the morning red, surrounded by rainbows 
of pearl . Upon the glimmering woodlands, in- 
stead of dew-drops, lay fallen suns ; and around 
the flowers, mist-stars hung like gossamer. Some- 
times the fields waved, not from zephyrs, but from 
souls, which touched them with invisible wings. 
I was invisible to the Second World ; there our 
covering is but a slight shroud — only a scarcely 
fallen mist. 

On the shore of the second world rested the 
Holy Virgin with her Son, and looked down upon 
our earth, which swam below upon the Death Sea, 
with its narrow spring, small and shrunk, and only 
darkly illuminated by the reflection of a reflec- 
tion, and wandering afler every wave. Now the 
longing after the loved old earth, soflened Mary's 
gentle soul ; and with glistening eyes she said — 
" O son ! my heart pines for my dear fellow-men— 
draw the earth up, that I may again gaze closely 
into the eyes of my fellow-creatures. Ah! I 
shall weep when I see living beings." 

Christ said to her, " The earth is a dream full 
of dreams ; thou must fall asleep, that dreams 
may appear to thee." 
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"I will cheerfully sleep," Mary answered, 
*^ that I may dream of mankind." 

*< What shall the dream show thee ?" demanded 
Christ. 

" O let it show me the love of men when they 
meet again, afler a painful separation;" and 
while she said this, the death-angel stood behind 
her, and she sank back with closing eyes 
upon his cold bosom, the small eartl^ rose up 
trembling, but it became smaller and paler, the 
nearer it approached. The cloud-sky of the earth 
separated, and the torn mist uncovered the little 
night that lay upon her ; then from a silent brook 
glistened some stars of the second world; the 
children slumbered soflly upon the trembling 
earth, and all smiled, since Mary appeared to 
them in maternal form. But during this night, 
stood a wretched one— in her bosom were no com- 
plaints, only sighs; and her eyes had lost all, 
even tears. " Thou poor one, look not towards 
evening, on the veiled house of mourning ; look 
never more up6n the grave-yard — upon the char- 
nel-house; only to-day turn away thy swollen 
eye from the house of the dead, where the beau- 
tiful corpse distracts thee, which remains unen- 
• closed in the night- wind, that it may awake sooner 
^iian in the grave. No, bereaved one, look only 
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here upon thy beloved, before he decays, and fill 
thy eyes with eternal grief." 

O9 when now an echo began to speak in the 
grave-yard, which murmured forth the soft com- 
plaints of the mourning-house, O then this smo- 
thered sighing, as from the dead, broke asunder 
the whole heart of the bereaved one, and innume- 
rable tears flowed again, through her wounded 
eyes, and she exclaimed, beside herself — " Dost 
thou call me mute one, with thy cold mouth ? O, 
beloved ! speakest thou but once more to thy des- 
olate one ? Ah, speak ! if only for the last time 
— only to day." No ! yonder it is all silent — 
only the graves resound ; but the poor entombed 
ones lie dumb beneath, and the crumbled bosom 
utters no sound. 

But how did she shudder when the mourning-song 
ceased, and the echo of the grave alone spake ! 
And her life staggered when the echo approached, 
when a dead one stepped forth from the night, 
stretched out his pale hand, took hers, and said — 
" Why, weepest thou, beloved ? where have we 
been so long? I dreamed I had lost thee." And 
they had not lost each other. From Mary's closed 
eyes pressed a tear of joy, and before her Son 
had wiped it away, the earth sank back with the 
two newly blessed ones. 
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At once a spark rose out of the earth, and 
the flying soul trembled before the Second World, 
as if.it hesitated to enter. Christ raised again 
the fallen globe, and the tissue from which the 
soul had flown, lay still upon the earth, with the 
scars of a too long life. Beside the fallen bower 
of the spirit, stood a gray man, who addressed 
the corpse — 

** I am as old as thou — why shall 1 die after 
thee, thou true, good wife ? Every morning, every 
evening, will I calculate how deep thy grave — 
how deep thy form has crumbled, ere mine sink 
beside thee. O, how lonely am I ! Now no one 
hears me, and not even she ; but to-morrow I will 
look after her, and her true hands, and gray hair, 
with such grief, that it shall close my feeble life. 
O thou All-Good One! close it rather to-day, 
without that great pain !" Where man is already 
so bent and weary, why does the spectre of afl3ic«- 
tion lay so heavily upon him in his old age, and 
press down, with new shudder, the head, in which 
every year has already left its thorns. 
Christ sent not the death-angel with the cold hand, 
but he himself looked into the heart of the deso- 
late old man, who was so near him, with such a 
smiling sunny warmth, that the ripe fruit loosened 
itself— like a ftame, his spirit burst out of the 
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opened heart, and met, above the Second World, 
his beloved soul ; and in old, quiet embraces, both, 
united, trembled down into Elysium, where none 
die. Mary lovingly reached them both hands, 
and said, drunk with dream and joy — 

** Happy ones, now remain together." 

Over the poor earth a red column of vapor 
reared itself, coiled around it, and covered up a 
loud battle-field. At last, the smoke separated 
above two bleeding men, who lay in each other's 
wounded arms. They were two illustrious friends, 
who had sacrificed every thing — themselves first, 
but not their father-land. 

" Lay thy wound on mine, loved one ! Now 
we can be reconciled again, for thou hast sacri- 
ficed me, and I thee, to the father-land ! Give 
me thy heart again, before it bleeds out. Alas ! 
we can only die with one another." And each 
one gave his wounded heart to the other; but 
death started back before their splendor, and the 
ice-mountain, with which he crushes men, melted 
upon their warm hearts. Earth retained the two 
men, who rose above her as mountains, which 
pve her rivers, and remedies, and lofly views, and 
to which the low earth sends nothing but clouds. 

Mary beckoned to her son, because he alone 
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can comprehend, sustain, and guard such hearts. 
But why smilest thou so blissfully, like a joyous 
Uiother, Mary ? Perhaps because thy loved earth, 
drawn up even higher with her spring-flowers, 
enters over the shores of the Second World — be- 
cause singing nightingales press themselves, with 
hot, brooding hearts, upon cool meadows — because 
the clouds of tempest bloom up to rainbows — be- 
cause the unforgotten earth is so happy in the 
pride of spring, in the splendor of her flowers, in 
the joyous cry of her songsters ? No ; therefore 
not alone, thou smilest so blissfully ; because 
thou seest a mother and her child. Is it not a 
mother that bends herself now, and expands her 
arms wide, and exclaims with enraptured voice, 
** My child, come again to my heart V Is it not 
her child that innocently stands in the revelling 
temple of spring, beside its guiding genius, that 
runs toward the smiling form, and that, so joyously 
blessed and drawn on the warm heart full of 
mother-love, does not comprehend her sounds ? 
•* Thou good child, how thou delightest me ! 
Art thou happy ? Dost thou love me ? O, look 
at me, dear one ! and smile ever — ever." 

Mary was awakened by the charming rapture, 
and, trembling, fell gently on her own son's neck, 
and, weeping, said, " k\\ \ only a mother can love 
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Other !" The earth sank down again into 
hly ether, with the mother, who remained 
leart of the child. .^'Z, 

ransport awakened me; hut nothing had 
ired except the tempest \ for the mother 
dream, had pressed the child's heart on 
, lay still upon the earth in beautiful em- 
and she reads this dream, and perhaps 
the dreamer its truth. 



THE POWER OF THE DEAD. 

The '^ spirit-land" may seem afar ; 
Yet but a veil divides 

Its confines from our own abodes- 
Its dwellers from our sides. 

The dead ! the dead ! with mighty power, 
Their influence still we feel ; , 

Tho' hushed in death, their voice we hear — - 
Still hear for woe or weal. 

It meets us by our fathers' graves^ 

Peals in the house of Grod — 
Echoes in every cherished scene 

Where once with us they trod. 

O'er us it steals at twilight hour — 

Rises at dawn of day — 
At home, abroad, in solitude, 

In secret when we pray. 






POWER OF THE DEAD. 

A Dives, from his feasts gone down, 

A Lazarus, from his gate, 
The beggar, shrouded in his rags, 

The rich, the proud, the great. 

Each speaks, in monitory tones, 

Of change in all below — 
Pleading to win the soul to heaven — 

Warning from wrath and woe. 

The parent, from his household torn, 

The infant by his side, 
The brother, sister, husband, friend, 

The bridegroom and the bride. 

All these — the loved, the lost of earth — 
Their memories fill the soul — 

Tliey beam like bright, like guiding stars, 
When tempests round us roll. 

When duty's path with clouds is spread. 
Their brightness pours its ray ; 

Their holy life, their heaven-led steps, 
Their counsels light our way. 

When joy is ours, they gently blend 

With it the serious tone ; 
In sorrow, whisper of a world 

Where sorrow is unknown. 
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> And when, to lure the wayward heart,* 
Earth's dark temptations rise, 
This may decide in many a doubt — 
" So did they in the skies !" 

Then say not that " they are no more," 
When thus our thoughts they fill ? 

They're gone ; but yet, in untold strength, 
Their power is with us still. 



The dead ! methinks I hear them now ! 

To you ! to YOU ! their prayer ! 
Its earnest, touching plea commends 

The Orphan to your care ! 

* The thought, as in part the expression, of this and the 
following verse, is suggested by some lines of Mary Anne 
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